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JA is with a special sense of satisfaction that we bring this special issue to our 
readers. Directors of Christian Education (DCE ’s) have for too long been the 
under-sung yeomen (yeo-persons?) of parish work due in part, no doubt, to 
a painful gap in popular understanding as well as description and definition 
of the office itself. 

Yet it is ministry of all DCE’s that is the focal point of this issue. The 
reader will quickly note that DCE’s are an articulate, thoughtful bunch who 
marshal impressive energies not only to their parish tasks but also to 
confronting the irritations and frustrations of not being well understood 
within the larger body of the Church. 

Ironically, while we are talking about term ambiguities, the lead article 
bears such unwelcome freight in its “Holistic Expressions...” Steve Arnold 
confronts the problem with humor but also, as far as this editor is concerned, 
with insights and incisiveness as he takes charge “his way” and corrals the 
feisty beast. 

Other articles with titles less daunting give clearer hints as to directions 
about to be taken. DCE’s have their professional outlet ina department of the 
Lutheran Education Association called TEAM (Theological Educators in 
Associated Ministry). Itis this relationship that the two Jim’s, Bradshaw and 
Elsner, explore as they look to the year 2000. 

Is the DCE a generalist or a specialist? Mark Blanke offers a thoughtful 
commentary. Meanwhile, a look backward from the two Giles puts the 
current status of ministry within an historical context, brief as a twenty year 
history may be. 

Without a doubt, a major area of service in the parish is to families. Paul 
Krentz suggests that if we propose serving families who are already dysfunc- 
tional, we may have lost a key opportunity by not taking earlier preventative 
steps. Atthe same time, James Haack points out the responsibility every DCE 
has who has a family of her or his own to find a good basis for distributing 
available time equitably between them and professional commitments. 

Those who know Ben Freudenburg, past president of LEA, know alittle 
about his gifts. He shows us more of them as he offers his thoughts on 
children’s sermons. Betty Sodemann follows with her challenge not to 
neglect the possibility of providing child care services through the 
congregation’s often under-used facilities. Her premises and arguments are 
hard to deny. 

Finally, Darlene Fahrenkrog offers well thought through ideas on the 
teaching of art.+ 
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Wayne Lucht 


Who Are You? 


O. for that matter, who am I? 

Sociologists and psychologists indicate a partial answer may be 
found in the roles one occupies or plays throughout life. 

Let’s see. Sticking with my gender for some of them would make 
me son, nephew, grandson, husband, uncle, father, brother...not nec- 
essarily in the order of importance, of course. But you get the idea, 

Aside from gender, ..hmm. ..there’s editor, teacher (once), organ- 
ist, colleague, friend, non-friend ( !), counselor, savant to some (and 
idiot to others?), acquaintance, employee, house owner, neighbor, 
citizen, etc. 

Oh, yes. And then there’s Minister of the Gospel. That's what ] 
put down on my income tax return. But just how does that take shape? 
The Missouri Synod says, at the moment (notall the returns are in), that 
1am a Commissioned Minister—Teacher. 

Consulting the Lutheran Annual for fellows in this identity quest 
we may note that some of our readers are Ordained Ministers, Lay 
Ministers, Parish Assistants, Parish Music (shouldn't that be Musi- 
cians?), Parish Workers, and, the longest title of them all, Commis- 
sioned Ministers—Directors of Christian Education. 

Which brings us full circle to the theme of this issue, suggested and 
written by members of that latter group. Most of it, anyway. 

There is a slight problem, however, in all this meandering. It 
seems that titles do not serve the same function as roles, especially if 
said titles fail to spell out relationships, notably the various ministers 
to each other but, more important, the particular minister to the ministry 
itself. 

Who is a minister? Ah, did you feel the ground shift under your 
feet in this little exposition? A tad, you say, since if the definition of 
Ministry could be made plainer, the ones who occupy it or its various 
forms (again, no consensus, it seems) could find a little more security 
in their role as it plays itself out day by day. Titles creation indicates 
once more that the Church itself is one of its best mischief makers. 
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So, what is it, this thing called ministry? One ministry (i.e., the ordained) with all others 
being derivative? Or, one ministry with multiple forms of expression (hints of the Pauline 
epistles here)? Or may we take our pick? Ah, not quite. 

It seems the first mentioned is the favored one in the LCMS (cf. C.F.W. Walther, 
President A.L. Barry) even though the second mentioned has had voices stoutly defending it 
(cf. A.C. Mueller, A. Stellhorn). 

Those of us who have wearied of the lesser ones among us jockeying for prestige or 
authority...certainly not for wealth which has always been in under-supply among us.. -may 
very well ask a more fundamental question: Is the topic itself important? 

Yes, and for several reasons quite clearly evident and for a host of others, some 
theological, that will remain in unappraised limbo for the time being. The clear ones: 

For one thing, there is a lack of understanding and, therefore, appreciation among both 
laity and ministers of the various sorts of ministry as to the significance of the tasks involved. 
Confusion then emerges as the victor over clarity of purpose, aims, and goals. 

Next, there’s that little, yet not insignificant, thing called morale. Lack of recognition and 
appreciation need not be taken as base goods to be eschewed as unworthy of any decent 
minister of the Gospel. If oneis not to be rewarded in material ways, then at least confirmation 
of the worthiness of the enterprise called ministry(ies) can legitimately be one of the priceless 
non-essential available to the worker. 

Which brings us to a third clear reason: Recruitment. If that needs to be spelled out: 
recruitment of replacements for the many of us who are coming closer and closer to claiming 
the consummation of God’s promises. 

Should any of us so concerned wonder at the cause or causes of the Church’s difficulty 
in attracting students to our colleges and seminaries to prepare them for ministry? When the 
worth of the enterprise is not evident among us, do we not offer double cause for misgivings 
among our gifted young who must consider all factors in making judgments about vocational 
options? 

As to the “host of others” alluded to, no doubt theological grappling is called for. Others 
may be stirring as grist for the mill of the reader’s own ruminations. Anyone out there?+ 





A Word To Grow On 


An open ear is the only believable sign of an open heart. 
David Augsburger 
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Steven Arnold 


Holistic Expressions in DCE 
Ministry (What a DCE Looks 
Like in the 90’s) 





Les it would appear that this author is totally presumptuous by writing an article with this 
title, it should be made clear at the beginning that his was an assigned title with no prescribed 


THE Issue or Focus: Wuo Are We? 


The DCE ministry needs to come to some agreement as to focus, purpose and definition. An 
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ministers, the director works in close 
cooperation with the pastor particu- 
larly in the congregation’s educa- 
tional ministry. The work of the 
director of Christian education is in 
the ministry of God’s people to build 
one another in the Christian faith and 
life. 

(Griffin, The Director of Christian 
Education, Information Bulletin No. 
14081) 


Notice that the position is grounded in the 
discipline of education and expressed 
through teaching, administration and pro- 
gram development. The DCE position 
flows out of an education model in all 
aspects of work and service. The DCE has 
been and continues to be part of the Office 
of the Teaching Ministry of the Lutheran 
Church. DCE’s are not always licensed 
for work in the classroom of the Lutheran 
school but they are certified for multi- 
generational leadership and teachin g in 
the parish setting. The DCE is rooted 
firmly in this teaching ministry which has 
its inception in the rabbinical tradition of 
the Old Testament. The DCE’s of the 90's 
must see themselves as teacher of the faith. 

The phrase “teacher of the faith” has 
appeared in a number of arenas and has 
been the pivotal issue in various discus- 
sions as to the appropriateness of this 
descriptor in reference to the DCE, 
Some argue that the descriptor “teacher of 
the faith” does not describe the uniqueness 
of the DCE, This author would agree with 
that statement, 

“Teacher of the faith” is an appropri- 
ate descriptor of the Lutheran classroom 
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teacher, pastor, and seminary professor, 
“Teacher of the faith” is not unique to 
DCE ministry. However, the concept of 
“teacher of the faith” is an important de- 
scriptor for indicating the primary role of 
the DCE. The focus within DCE ministry 
as “teacher of the faith” will hopefully 
move the field out of a Protestant and 
psychological model of education into a 
formational and catechetical model of 
Christian education that is more consis- 
tent with our Word and Sacrament orien- 
tation and foundation. The phrase may not 
describe what is unique, but the phrase 
does help provide a much needed focus. 
Some gleanings from Karpenko 
(1989) bring this issue into perspective: 
a) “The primary image of aDCE that 
emerges from this study is thathe/she 
is a multi-aged parish educator.” 
b) “...field DCEs identified the role 
of Teacher-Theological Resource as 
exceedingly vital to the new gradu- 
ates overall parish responsibilities, 
Said another way, a high percentage 
of practicing DCEs see the new grad 
as needing a vibrant, knowledgeable, 
Spirit filled ‘teacher of the faith’, 
committed to helping congregations 
nurture their laity in the Lutheran 
Christian faith.” 


Tue Issue or Focus: 


IMPLICATIONS 

Klimoski (1988) and Bixby (1972) have 
asserted that a professional focus increases 
job satisfaction. Those who know who 
they are and where they are going have 
greater joy in service than those who have 
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a diffused understanding and practice. 
Klimoski also maintains in his The Rela- 
tionship Between Participation in Con- 
tinuing Professional Education For Clergy 
and Perceived Role Stress and Role Satis- 
faction (1988) that continuing education 
built upon the professional focus increases 
job satisfaction and effectiveness. DCEs 
need to focus graduate work in the area of 
education with particular application to 
religious education. 

The practitioners within the DCE 
ministry may also find greater focus if the 
profession could agree upon nomencla- 
ture. Through the action of the LCMS in 
Convention (1983, 1992), the title, “Di- 
rector of Christian Education” is acknowl- 
edged in the constitution and by-laws of 
Synod and through the official roster in 
The Lutheran Annual. The DCE title has 
become well recognized within the Synod 
and is also recognized in other denomina- 
tions. While this title has severe limita- 
tions, it is an understood title. The current 
trend to utilize other titles, however, is 
confusing and diffuses the understanding 
of the DCE and the DCE role. As long as 
the Synod officially recognizes the title 
Director of Christian Education, those who 
are certified as Directors of Christian Edu- 
cation should use it and avoid the use of 
other titles. Those who are not certified 
should not be permitted to use the title. 

As debate regarding appropriate no- 
menclature continues, DCEs may want to 
take the risk of looking at a more inclusive 
title. Since language tends to define and 
shape our thinking and practice, a title 
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tends to shape the position. The concept of 
“director” places a very heavy emphasis 
upon administration rather than upon 
catechesis. 

The other alternative that is used is 
“minister.” While accurate in description, 
the title “minister” recognizes Biblical 
function rather than office. 

Other titles might be more descrip- 
tive (i.e. catechist) but they are not widely 
understood in ourculture and are therefore 
virtually useless as a descriptive title, 

Titles may or may not be important in 
terms of role function but they do tend to 
give shape and direction to the future, 
Some would say that one becomes what 
one is called. If this is true, the title DCE 
is too narrow and needs to be clarified. 


THE IssuE Or APPROACH: 
From “ScHooLinc MopDEv” 


To CatEcuists 

Greater focus will also result when DCEs 
utilize a catechetical model of Christian 
education that is more consistent with the 
Word and Sacrament community than only 
using a “schooling model” which tends to 
replicate an approach adapted from the 
public school system in the early 1900's. 
This adaptation of a public school model 
to religious education has tended to turn 
the study of the faith into an academic 
exercise rather than an experience in faith 
formation. DCEs will be able to approach 
the task of Christian education with greater 
intentionality when understanding that the 
educational ministries function in the ar- 
eas of instruction, education and forma- 
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tion. (Westerhoff, 1987). These three ar- 
eas broaden the current practice of focus- 
ing primarily upon classroom instruction. 
Lutheran DCEs would be well served by 
exploring the catechetical models devel- 
oped through the Roman Catholic and 
Episcopalian communities with the inten- 
tion of applying theses processes to Luth- 
eran situations. 


THE Issue Or ApproacH: DCE 


PROFESSION Or MINISTRY 

The members of the DCEcommunity need 
to engage in dialogue with greater clarity 
and intentionality regarding the issue of 
what some have termed “profession vs. 
ministry.” This author has difficulty in 
understanding why these are considered 
by some to be mutually exclusive terms. 
Maybe the dialogue could be furthered if 
the terms were more clearly defined. 

By most standards, a professional is 
one who is able to relate theory to practice 
and is capable of making thoughtful and 
informed decisions in the process of carry- 
ing out one’s duties. Professionalism in- 
volves an intentionality and a willingness 
to be involved in both continuing educa- 
tion and development of new knowledge 
for a field. It would seem to this author 
that these concepts could be applied to 
DCEs without hurting ministry. In fact, it 
would seem that living out this definition 
of a professional would enhance ministry 
by making ministry more intentional. 

The DCE ministry is harmed when 
the field practitioners lose the ability to 
relate theory to practice and resort to trial 
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and error methodology that is more appro- 
priate to paraprofessionals. (Emler, 1989). 
Specifically, this inability to connecttheory 
to practice becomes evident when DCEs 
lead congregations to use curricular mate- 
rial that fails to express Lutheran theology 
or when DCEs promote groups and music 
that are inconsistent with our Lutheran 
teaching without providing clarification 
and/or debriefing as a part of the educa- 
tional process. 

DCEs who understand the relation- 
ship of theory to practice are able to lead 
congregations in a problem solving pro- 
cess by doing extensive and appropriate 
research that will enable informed and 
intelligent decision-making. Congrega- 
tions face new challenges in this era of 
information explosion and the DCE is one 
who should be able to manage the infor- 
mation in meaningful ways in order to 
lead God’s people and to equip them for 
service. The DCE must be one who cando 
meaningful and practical research. 


THE IssuE Or APPROACH: 


TEAM MInIsTRY 

The ProjectonTeam Ministry Study (1989) 
identified that pastor/DCE teams were 
basically healthy and working well. The 
discovery of healthy teams is to be cel- 
ebrated and affirmed. The maintenance of 
healthy teams becomes the challenge for 
the future. 

Team ministry is a ministry that re- 
quires commitment, open communication 
and intentionality to mission. Relation- 
ships within team ministry will continu- 
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ally need to be explored and discussions 
will need to take place regarding role and 
function. 

The Director of Christian Education 
is a minister of the Word but the Director 
of Christian Education is not the pastor. 
DCEs are not called to fulfill pastoral 
functions. Congregations that ask DCEs 
to perform pastoral functions do not te- 
ceive the benefits of the gifts and prepara- 
tion that a DCE can bring to the commu- 
nity, 

Appropriate roles in ministry can be 
modeled through the execution of the di- 
vine service. The pastor, as bishop, is 
always the presiding minister. It is, how- 
ever, particularly appropriate for the DCE 
as minister of the Word to serve as lector 

or equipper of lectors. It is appropriate for 
DCEs to function as worship assistant in 
the Baptismal liturgy asa symbolic action 
demonstrating that Christian instruction 
and formation begin in Baptism, thereby 
connecting the Christian education func- 
tion to its Baptismal foundation. 

DCEs have no particular claim to 
worship assistant roles which have tradi- 
tionally been assigned to the diaconate. 
The purpose of utilizing the DCE in public 
leadership at the divine service is to offer 
a modeling of team ministry which en- 
courages the members of the congregation 
in the utilization of their respective gifts, 


Tue Issue Or Approacr: 


Power AND AUTONOMY 
One of the threats to team ministry is the 
issue of power and autonomy in terms of 
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the relationship between pastor and com- 
missioned ministers. The Scriptures pre- 
scribe oversight as a pastoral function, 
Commissioned ministry is created by the 
Church as an extension of the pastoral 
office. The way in which these relation- 
ships are thus defined have a great bearing 
upon the success and effectiveness of team 
ministry. 

Great abuse has taken place over the 
years, and in some ways is currently reap- 
pearing onthe horizon, as both pastors and 
DCEs move into issues of turf protection, 
Status and dominance rather than living 
out a servanthood model of leadership. 
Arnold and Kolb ( 1993) write: 

“Questions of personal power erode 
the relationship between Pastors and 
teachers and between those in public 
ministry and laity. Such questions 
are inappropriate, for ministry is a 
bout service. Ministry is service. 
The question is not whether peda- 
Bogues or pastors are powerful or 
powerless; the question is whether 
God and His people are bein ig served 
by the actions of both as individuals 
and as the leadership team of God’s 
people in one place.” 


As teams move into the 21st century, dia- 
logue will need to take place regarding 
role and tasks in a Christian community. 
Covenants regarding parameters of action 
and service will assist teams in utilizing 
their collective gifts for the fulfillment of 
mission. 

The model being adopted in many 
congregations calls for one pastor sup- 
ported by a group of commissioned minis- 
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ters. This model will bring even greater 
challenges to the concept of team ministry 
as a collection of people with different 
backgrounds join together to do ministry. 
There will need to be greater intentionality 
placed in the building and maintaining of 


team ministry. 


THE IssuE OF WELLNESS: 


PERSONAL LIFE MANAGEMENT 
Acurrent issue, and one that will intensify 
into the future, is that of personal wellness. 
Research done by Ollhoff (1993) indi- 
cated that a majority of DCEs would de- 
scribe themselves as heading toward burn- 
out. Reports regarding pastors, teachers 
and DCEs in the LCMS indicate dramatic 
rises in the incidents of substance abuse, 
serious health problems, family and mari- 
tal difficulties. Parish professionals de- 
scribe their lives as being out of control 
and unmanageable. 

Anecdotal reports would further indi- 
cate that parish professionals are not “find- 
ing” the time for personal devotion and 
study of the Word. Parish professionals 
may not be involved in development of 
personal spiritual discipline and forma- 
tion, reporting an inactive and lethargic 
prayer life. 

The DCE moving into the 21st cen- 
tury must confront the concept of steward- 
ship of life and issues of wellness. Our 
cultural milieu must begin to support regu- 
lar exercise, proper nutrition, life manage- 
ment, time management and a strong de- 
votional life as part of the DCE life-style. 
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Parish professionals cannot effectively 
teach a stewardship of life if they do not 
live it. Life-style choices significantly 
impact one’s ability to do ministry. 
DCE’s need to challenge one another 
by recalling the Third Commandment and 
the concept of “sabbath rest.” The human 
body was designed to operate for six days 
and to rest on the seventh day. Sunday is 
not a sabbath for the professional worker, 
yet, a day needs to be set aside for resting 
in the arms of God, walking and/or taking 
anap. This is not legalism. Rather, the 
sabbath life-style is an act of walking with 
God, knowing that in His love for us He 
gives us a day of rest and renewal. 


Facinc THE FUTURE 

Lutherans live as people of hope. Facing 
the future with confidence, those in DCE 
Ministry can move forward knowing that 
God will continue to call up servants to 
teach the faith. Each year, more congrega- 
tions seek DCEs than can be supplied. 
These are exciting times. 

In order to continue making progress, 
DCEs can gather in clusters, study groups, 
and conferences in order to address the 
issues described in this article and to de- 
velop new ways torespond. Field support 
and study will strengthen the DCE minis- 
try and continue to identify new and pow- 
erful ways to do ministry in the contempo- 
tary age. Dialogue, study, service and 
prayer will lead us to the holistic expres- 
sions of DCE ministry into the 21st cen- 
tury.+ 
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Wat is LEA-TEAM? Who does TEAM represent? Why should I be a member of LEA- 

TEAM? What’s initfor me? Do I have an obligation tothis organization? In which direction 
is LEA-TEAM heading? 

These are just a few of the many questions which field DCEs are raising these days about 
their professional organization. The authors of this article will attempt to raise a greater 
awareness pertaining to these questions, as well as issues related to the changing role of the 
DCE, as we contemplate... 

LEA-TEAM: Looking Towards 2000 

It’s going on in Lutheran congregations for some time now: 

-A “Youth Director” is added to the church staff to devote more attention to this area than 
the Pastor can give. 

-A new “Music Director” provides the musical and creative leadership needed by the 
parish as worship experiences develop past traditional Lutheran liturgical settings. 

-The “Director of Adult Education” becomes part of the church “ministry team” to help 
the adult members to grow relationally in their understanding of the Bible as well as praying 
and serving through a new ministry called “small groups.” 

The expansion of the parish ministry “professional” staff is widespread among Lutheran 
churches today! In most instances, the ministry of the pastor—a “generalist” in ministry— 
is enhanced by the addition of a “specialist” to the parish staff. Who are these “specialists” 
in the 90’s? 
| Our Missouri Synod style traditionally trained and certified Directors of Christian 
' Education to fill these new positions. However, a popular approach embodied in “congrega- 
tionalism” is to expand the staff with capable Christian men and women who may or may not 
have college degrees, Lutheran theological training, or LCMS certification. 
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In the middle of this broad approach 
to staffing by churches stands LEA- 
TEAM. As a professional organization, 
our name both provides a strong identity 
and obscures our true purpose. TEAM 
stands for Theological Educators in Asso- 
ciated Ministries. To understand our true 
purpose, let’s take that phrase apart, 


THEOLOGICAL Epucators 

We like to think of DCEs as “teachers of 
the Word.” To be clear, our ministry 
emphasis is on the Word—Jesus Christ— 
and one’s relationship to Him. That con- 
Strains us to be students of the Bible with 
the Bible as our textbook. 

As a “Teacher” of the Faith, I know 

my roleis differentfrom “Preacher.” DCEs 
function in the role of “educator”—not 
“shepherd.” Teachin g Bible classes, lead- 
ing devotions, advising boards, counsel- 
ing the troubled, for example, may be 
functions that are shared by many on the 
“professional” staff of a church. 
Butitis the primary focusofa DCE tohelp 
people grow in their faith and knowledge 
of Jesus Christ through the education- 
related ministries of the church. That’s a 
“theological” emphasis, That’s an “edu- 
cational” role. That’s the ministry of “Di- 
rectors of Christian Education,” 


In “Associarep Ministries” 
Many years ago, life in Lutheran churches 
seemed much simpler. There were Pas- 
tors who preached the Word and adminis- 
tered the sacraments, and there were Teach- 
ers who taught in the parish school, 
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Today, ask a group of DCEs what 
they do and you may get as many different 
answers as there are people in the room! 
Reviewing the roles described earlier 
points out that the ministry roles of DCEg 
is greatly varied. DCEs have almost be- 
come the “utility infielders” of the church 
Staffs! 

Despite this diversity, our unity and 
identity isin the Primary role of Teacher of 
the Faith. In every ministry to which we 
are called, teaching the Word and helping 
people grow in their faithful walk with the 
Lord is at the heart and center of a DCE’s 
ministry, 

In order to look forward to 2000, it 
may be helpful to briefly turn back to the 
Toots and development of this department. 
TEAM carries with it a rich history and 
heritage. In the late 1950’s, it was re- 
ported that several conferences were held 
for the purposes of Pastors and DCEs to 
together dialogue on items of mutual in- 
terest. As the position of DCE was being 
established, subsequent meetings in the 
next decade led to the affiliation of the 
Pastors and Education Directors Associa- 
tion with LEA. Departmental member- 

ship in LEA, under the title of “Depart- 
ment of Pastors and Directors of Christian 
Education (DPDCE),” came to pass in the 
late 1960's with officers elected and con- 
ferences scheduled. 

The purpose of DPDCE was to: en- 
courage and promote the concept of “team 
ministry” within parishes of the church; 
identify the role and Purpose of the office 
of the DCE; make the office of DCE 
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known to people and prepare pastors and 
other members of the “ministry team” to 
see the office professionally; and to inter- 
pret the office to our church as an overseer 
of all professional programs within the 
parish. 

It was not until 1973 that DPDCE 
changed its name to TEAM and began to 
address the question of the certification of 
DCEs. 

As you can see from this retrospective, 
many issues have not changed and the 
focus remains virtually the same. 

So, what’s the purpose of LEA-TEAM 
today? “It is to support, promote, and 
challenge the professional Christian edu- 
cator as Teacher of the Faith, in the parish, 
the Church and the world.” 

The focus of TEAM is on LCMS 
certified Directors of Christian Education. 
TEAM views certification as a sign of 
professional status desired and attained by 
those in associated ministries. TEAM 
supports certified DCEs through it publi- 
cations and professional conference. 
Through its advocacy at Synodical and 
District levels, TEAM has been instru- 
mental in the rostering of DCEs in the 
Lutheran Annual and in amending official 
documents to be inclusive of commis- 
sioned Ministers of the Word. 

As we approach 2000, it will become 
necessary for TEAM to become more in- 

tentional in its support “delivery systems.” 
Networking among DCEs serving in asso- 
ciated ministries of a similar nature (e.g., 
adult education, music and worship) must 
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be facilitated. Printed resources that ad- 
dress ministry issues are to be developed. 

TEAM will continue to promote the 

ministry of certified DCEs and of “team 
ministry” in general through its extensive 
contacts and ongoing dialogues with syn- 
odical officials and faculties of both LCMS 
seminaries. As “Teachers” of the Faith, 
TEAM makes it clear that DCEs are not 
attempting to become “Preachers” through 
a “backdoor” approach. TEAM acknowl- 
edges the call of DCEs to ministry within 
a “team”—of pastor and other full-time 
staff—of fellow saints, both lay and pro- 
fessional. 

Furthermore, TEAM will serve as an 
advocate in strengthening its relationship 
with the various DCE training institutions 
as well as with Synodical Boards and its 
awareness of considering certified DCEs 
for filling open District and Synodical 
positions. TEAM will need to serve the 
professional church worker and congre- 
gations relative to salary guidelines and 
the centralization of Professional Infor- 
mation Forms (PIFs). Inclusivity in the 
area of ministerial health will need to be 
addressed, 

TEAM serves a unique role of chal- 
lenging certified DCEs. Through DCE 
Directions and TEAMTalk, TEAM mem- 
bers are kept on the cutting edge of minis- 
try issues in a day and age where one of the 
few constants is change. Moving towards 
2000, TEAM realizes the necessity of chal- 
lenging DCEs in their professional and 
personal growth through venues that gather 
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DCEs together for focused, intensive 
growth experiences. 

Asmuchas LEA-TEAM continues to 
focus on the certified Director of Christian 
Education, our name suggests we exist for 
all those who find themselves in “team 
ministry. Associate Pastors, Elementary 
Teachers or Principals, Deaconesses, Di- 
rectors of Evangelism, Youth Directors, 
and a whole host of other professional 
staff of LCMS congregations may find in 
LEA-TEAM a home and identity, a net- 
work and support that may be unavailable 
elsewhere in the church. Sisters and broth- 
ers in ministry, LEA-TEAM welcomes 
your partnership in the Gospel and your 
“teaming up” with TEAM! 

But LEA-TEAM will continue its 
primary focus on being the advocate for 
LCMS certified Directors of Christian 
Education. TEAM’s challenge to those 
who are non-certified paid staff serving in 
education-related ministries is to pursue 
that sign of professional status throu gh the 
DCE certification process. 

As we approach 2000, be reminded 
that TEAM will stand with you and boldly 
face the future by: 

* supporting high professional stan- 
dards 


* promoting strong team ministries 
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*  €couraging service to Districts and 
Synod 


* — exploring and clarifying the Office of 
the Public Ministry 

* supporting cross-cultured ministries 

¢ — identifying aclean definition of DCE 
ministry 


* providing support for the DCE both 
professionally and personally. 


We began this article with a series of 
questions. Hopefully, we have spawned 
some food for thought. Why not discuss 
these issues at a future DCE cluster meet- 
ing or with a fellow staff member? Re- 
member, LEA-TEAM is YOUR organi- 
zation. 

What’s in it for you? Through your 
membership in LEA—TEAM, you joinin 
promoting the role of DCE as Teacher of 
the Faith. In that role, we network to- 
gether to move Christian religious educa- 
tion towards greater proficiency in com- 
municating the message of the Gospel. 

So, what will LEA-TEAM look like 
in 2000? You can, with the Spirit’s help, 
putshape to that question by responding to 
this final one: What can I offer to this 
organization in order to assist in meeting 
its purpose? May God so bless you as you 
endeavor to accomplish this in the minis- 
try of Jesus Christ!+ 
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( A tong-standin g question for those of us preparing Directors of Christian Education for 

placement in the Lutheran church has been the question regarding what curriculum best 
prepares DCEs for the roles which they will have to fill. One of the first questions one must 
ask in this regard has to be whether DCEs are to be considered generalists, carrying a wide 
variety of responsibilities, or if they should be considered specialists, devoting a large portion 
of their personal resources into one specific area. The answer to this question is a definite, 
though not quite definitive, “yes”...and “no.” . 

In sharing my thoughts behind this seemingly ambiguous response, I want to clarify that 
Tam not saying the answer will differ based on the job description of the individual DCE. The 
answers “yes” and “no” will apply uniformly to all DCEs depending on the philosophical lens 
with which you are viewing him or her. I am also aware that if this type of response is not 
adequately explained it can lead to a continuance of the confusion that at times exists within 
the church regarding the unique ministry to which the DCE is called. 

An example of this confusion can be found within a discussion that I had several years 
ago at a conference of DCEs from large congregations. A pastor who was participating in the 
conference told me that he noticed that each of the 15 or so DCEs who were at the conference 
had different titles given to them which more clearly explained their responsibilities at their 
parish. There were Directors of Nurture, Directors of Youth, Directors of Family Ministry, 
Coordinators of Children’s Ministry, and so forth. In fact, he noted that none of the 
participants used the title “Director of Christian Education” when introducing themselves and 
describing their ministry at their congregation. The observation led the pastor to surmise that 
there is really no substantial difference between the ministry of a DCE and the ministry of 
some of the assistant pastors at his parish which had job descriptions similar to some of the 
DCEs at the conference. He didn’t see DCE ministry as unique in any aspect; he saw DCEs 
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as helpful to the church, but only because 
they fit the needs of the congregation...no 
matter what those needs might be. 


DCEs As GENERALISTS 

When discussing the issue of generalist or 
specialist, we must first differentiate be- 
tween the roles which a DCE must fulfill 
by virtue of his or her Call, and the distinc- 
tive ministry to which he or she is called. 

All DCEs are essentially generalists 
to the extent to which they practice their 
ministries and the roles in which they find 
themselves. Even if, for example, a DCE 
has a Call to a parish to serve as a “Super 
Function Specialist” (Karpenko, 1990) 
only in the area of youth ministry, the 
disciplines which one must integrate within 
that ministry are myriad. The DCE may 
teach theological concepts, counsel indi- 
viduals, focus on group development, ad- 
ministrate a budget, teach adults regard- 
ing adolescent development, work on de- 
velopment of a team ministry, develop 
tools to accurately measure needs, de- 
velop short and long term goals, promote 
and publicize activities and other equally 
far-reaching responsibilities. To say that 
a person with so many different responsi- 
bilities does not have to operate as a gen- 
eralist would be short-sighted at best. And 
indeed, most DCEs have Calls which re- 
quire that they minister in more than one 
area. 

In preparation for his 1990 study, Bill 
Karpenko identified ten roles and 52 sub- 
roles in which DCEs operate. DCEs indi- 
cated that they spent the vast majority of 
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their time in these roles or sub-roles, but 
there are others that weren’t identified 
within the study and there are undoubtably 
additional roles which have been added to 


DCE job descriptions in the four years 


since the study was completed. 

The study also found that 64% of all 
DCEs could be considered “Single Func- 
tion Specialists” in that they spend 33%- 
64% of their time in one ministry area, the 
most common areas being “Parish Educa- 
tion” and Youth Ministry (Karpenko, 
1990). The second largest group of DCEs 
(20%) were identified by Karpenko as 
“Generalists” in that they spent 33% or 
less time in any single identified ministry 
area. The smallest group (4.3%) were the 
“Super Function Specialists” which spent 
67% or more of their time in one ministry 
area. 

This kind of research gives us some 
hard data regarding what the DCE is doing 
in the parish, but this discussion hopes to 
go beyond interpretation of data into for- 
mulating a comprehensive vision of DCE 
ministry within the LC-MS. 


DCEs as SPECIALISTS 

A]| DCEs are essentially specialists in that 
they are called to a distinctive ministry 
within the church. All DCEs are religious 
education specialists. No matter what 
their distinctive target audience or the 
methodologies which they employ, their 
central purpose is to use educational theory 
and practice to enable Christians to more 
effectively integrate Christ into their daily 
walk. They most often operate within the 
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distinctive setting of a parish ministry, but 
because religious education can certainly 
be done in many settings other than a 

ish I hesitate to call all DCEs parish 


part 
religious education specialists. 

There is research and opinions which 
support a view of the DCE as religious 
education specialist. 

Phase III of “The DCE curricular 
development and validation project in- 
volving DCEs of the LC-MS” identifies 
98.5% of all DCEs as functioning in the 
ministry area defined as “Parish Educa- 
tion” (Karpenko 1990). My contention 
would be that the 1.5% that say they don’t 
participate in parish education are either 
not operating within a parish or are not 
DCEs, despite the certification which they 
hold. 

In his book Revisioning the DRE, 
Donald Emler explains that in Protestant 
churches a trend developed after World 
War II in which the DRE (Director of 
Religious Education) sought to be identi- 
fied as a theologian as opposed to a reli- 
gious educator. Emler follows up his 
historical analysis by stating that “There is 
an urgent need for the DRE to reclaim the 
vision of professional identity as a reli- 
gious educational specialist in the Protes- 
tant churches.” (Emler, 1989)(Emphasis 
added). Here Emler is arguing against the 
ordination of the DRE, but in doing so he 
highlights the importance of the role of 
DRE as religious educator and not as an 
assistant to the pastor operating in minis- 
tries outside of the DREs primary area of 
ministry. 
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In The DRE Reader, David Kasperek 
writes in his article entitled “Redefining 
the Catechist’s Role in Parish Ministry” 
that the thesis that he will work to develop 
is that “Today’s religious educator has a 
job description that had evolved over the 
past fifteen years to embrace virtually 
every aspect of pastoral ministry. As a 
result, religious educators are unable to 
fulfill their essential task: developing in 
believers a faith that is ever more “living, 
conscious, and active through the light of 
instruction.” 

The answer to the question “What is 
a Director of Christian Education?” posed 
in Information Bulletin 14081 from the 
Board of Parish Services defines the DCE 
asa “professionally-trained educator” who 
works closely with the pastor “particu- 
larly in the congregation’s educational 
ministry.” (Griffin) 

The term “religious” educational spe- 
cialist as opposed to “theological” educa- 
tor is an intentional one. James Michael 
Lee asserts that “The religious educator is 
a religious educator and not primarily a 
theological educator. As virtually every 
world-class theologian readily admits, re- 
ligion consists in holistically living in a 
godly manner, while theology is an intel- 
lectual activity consisting of getting to 
know Godand his ways better. Religion is 
living and doing, while theology is think- 
ing.” (Neff, 1993) 

A Dual Perspective 

The implications are many regarding 
this dual perspective of the DCE. First, 
when we see ourselves as generalists we 
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more clearly understand the complexities 
of the call to be a religious educator. It is 
both an art and a science. Much of what 
we do is based on a knowledge of the 
social sciences although we need to have 
a working knowledge in other disciplines, 
most notably theology. To restrict our 
actions to a singular function would not 
only be impossible to achieve, but would 
also be antithetical to what we have come 
to understand regarding the role of a DCE. 

The perspective of all DCEs as gener- 
alists also allows us to make full use of the 
varied gifts which we have been given. 
Wecan indeed branch outinto sub-roles to 
which we feel a particular calling because 
what we learn and do in these other areas 
has applications within the role of reli- 
gious educator. 

A word of caution, however, in this 
regard. Because of the confusion that 
exists within the church regarding the role 
which DCEs are to fill, a DCE who is 
venturing into a ministry area which is 
focused outside of the role of religious 
educator should consider explaining to 
those in their parish how this role relates to 
the DCE’s role as a religious educator. It 
might be that the DCE finds a unique 
opportunity to be involved in a particular 
type of ministry that is not associated with 
his or her Call. One should explain that the 
role which 1s being undertaken is associ- 
ated with his or her vocation as a Christian 
as opposed to his or her public Call. Or, 
one could explain how these actions which 
seem unrelated to religious education do 
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indeed have direct applications. This type 
of clarification will undoubtably seem 
trivial, but it will serve to increase the 
understanding of the DCE as religious 
educator within the church and perhaps 
begin to alleviate the burden of the DCE 
being seen by the congregation in too 
broad role of “assistant to the pastor.” 
Having a clear understanding of the 
DCE as specialist in religious education 
allows DCEs to focus on a clear vision for 
their ministry. It allows the individual to 
understand that they need to root their 
energies in a theory in order to be useful” 
(Arnold, 1992). It allows us to rethink 
those additions to our job descriptions and 
to determine their applicability to the role 
of the religious educator. It points us 
towards additional research and education 
which is directly focused on religious edu- 
cation. The understanding of the DCE as 
a specialist in religious education might 
even aid our profession in developing a 
clear definition of DCE ministry which 
will be understood by the church. 
Finally, seeing the DCE as both 
specialist and generalist should aid in 
the training of DCEs. The undergradu- 
ate training should be done with a clear 
emphasis on educational methodology, 
the other social sciences, theology, and 
a wide variety of practical skills. We 
need to rethink the concept of “special- 
izations” within undergraduate DCE 
training, especially when these special- 
izations seem to vary widely from the 
central role of religious educator. The 
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term “specialization” alone denotes out- 
side foci which are not necessarily “re- 
ligious” or “educational” in nature. 

It is likely that few could disagree 
with my assessment of the DCE as gen- 
eralist in the sense that he or she carries 
out a variety of roles within their minis- 
try. Some may have a harder time agree- 
ing with the perception that the DCE is 
always a specialist. If we are unable to 
narrow DCE ministry to this degree we 
will do a disservice to the historical 
concept which drove the synod to de- 
velop the DCE certification program, as 
well as the full potential that DCE min- 
istry holds for the future of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod.+ 
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A Word to Grow On 


Botanists say that trees need the powerful March winds to flex theirtrunks and main branches, 
so that the sap is drawn up to nourish the budding leaves. Perhaps we need the gales of life 
in the same way, though we dislike enduring them. A blustery period in our fortunes is often 
the prelude to a new spring of life and health, success and happiness, when we keep steadfast 
in faith and look to the good in spite of appearances. 
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Celeste & Jack Giles 


Lhe Church: Reflecting on Twenty 
Years of Change 






Bap smiled up at Larry as he drove into the parking lot at St. John’s Lutheran Church, He 
took her hand and squeezed it. This was to reassure her, but it made him feel a little calmer, 
too. They were married five days earlier and were ready to embark on two exciting new 
adventures—married life and professional church work. The words of their wedding message 
still rang in their minds, “Being professional church workers does not exempt you from the 
struggles and challenges of married life.” Truer words were never spoken. 

Larry was installed as Director of Christian Education on August 15, 1974, Fresh from 
four years of college he was optimistic, energetic, and loaded with innovative ways to touch 
people with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He also possessed the primary skill required for all 
DCEs of that era: guitar playing. He was ready to tackle his major job responsibility: the youth 
group. 

St. John’s was a well-to-do suburban congregation that was as stable as the community 
in which it was located. Pastor Schmidt had served St. John’s for nearly fifteen years and was 
only a few years short of retirement. Extremely well respected by the congregation and his 
fellow pastors in the area, he treated Larry with fatherly kindness. His son, in fact, was the 
Same age as Larry and Barb. 

Six weeks into his professional career, Columbus Day Weekend, 1974, Larry and Barb 
drove the youth group, which included many kids whose names they barely knew, toa regional 
youth gathering. It was during that weekend they experienced first hand the increasing role 
drugs and alcohol would play in the lives of young people. Spending four years at Synodical 
institutions and even growing up in the 60’s did not prepare them for the encounter they would 
have that weekend and the weeks that followed. Even more shocking, at least to Larry and 
Barb, was the subsequent reaction of the parents. At best it could be described as apathetic. 

Observation—The parish as a safe haven from the evils of the world is definitely an 
attitude of the past. The headlines of the newspapers and the stories on the evening news 
generally describe both the world and the church of today. The practical implications this has 
for parish ministry are vast. For years people looked upon churches as a refuge from the world. 








Dr. Jack Giles is Minister of Discipleship at St. Michael’s Lutheran Church in Bloomington, 
Minnesota. He and wife Celeste collaborated on this article and it “took a little different 
Slant.” 
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They were viewed more as a major re- 
search and medical hospital, somewhat 
detached from the everyday bumps and 
pruises of life. Nowadays, however, the 
church is much more like a M*A*S*H 
unit—on the front line and dealing with all 
the realities of life. 

Early in his ministry Larry sensed the 
importance of using small groups in help- 
ing to disciple people. Their first experi- 
ence in small group ministry involved 
Jeading a Bible study group for other young 
adults. Using some Serendipity Bible 
study materials, the small group began 
meeting on a regular basis. Since the 
church really did not have a comfortable 
room in which to meet they gathered 
weekly in Pastor Schmidt’s office. You 
see, Larry did not have an office, simply a 
desk on the opposite wall of the secretary’s 
desk right next to the main door to the 
church office. The group provided sup- 
port for Larry and Barb and was a very 
positive experience for everyone. Ithelped 
shape values that would later shape deci- 
sions. 

HK KKK 

Back then Larry and Barb certainly 
did not realize that small groups would 
continue to play an important role in their 
life and ministry. One constant through- 
out their twenty years in church work has 
been their involvement in small groups. 

Observation—While many things 
have changed during the past twenty years, 
some things have remained constant. Small 
groups are a very powerful way to help 
people grow in their faith. Martin Luther 
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encourages Christians to meet together 
“... ina house somewhere to pray, to read, 
to baptize, to receive the sacrament, and to 
do other Christian works.” (Luther's 
Works, volume 53, page 63) Now as then, 
small groups can provide an ideal climate 
in which people can come face-to-face 
with what Jesus means for their daily life. 
While some people today see small groups 
as the latest fad to sweep across the church 
landscape, examining the past indicates a 
much more gradual acceptance of the role 
they can play in adult Christian education. 

The Bethel Series was going strong 
when Larry and Barb settled into parish 
life. Pastor Schmidt taught the course and 
provided much Biblical information along 
with the vivid illustrations. The format 
was lecture as were most of the Bible 
studies. As one older member involved in 
a relational Bible study in a subsequent 
congregation said, “It’s hard for me to talk 
about what I believe. When I grew up the 
pastor told you what to believe; you didn’t 
question it.” 

Observation—The 70’s and 80’s 
brought a change in Bible study formats. 
Relational studies introduced topics and 
problems with Bible passages that encour- 
aged personal experiences as enrichment. 
This sharing of experiences makes our 
faith more personal and immediate. Bible 
study series are rich in variety in the 90’s. 
Relational studies on an endless number 
of topics, problems, and books of the Bible 
are available. Biblical survey courses and 
lecture studies are also more interesting, 
and the variety available means a congre- 
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gation can choose formats and studies that 
fill the interests and needs of its members. 
Pastors still lead Bible classes but have 
been joined by DCEs, teachers, and trained 
lay people. Not limited to Sunday morn- 
ing between church services, members 
and their guests might come to a6:00.a.m. 
study before heading to work, or come 
mornings, afternoons, or evenings. Some 
classes require a two year commitment 
and others are drop-in with baby-sitting, 
stories, and projects for children running 
simultaneously. Many groups meet in 
homes and apartments as well as in class- 
rooms and sanctuaries. 
* KOK A KOK 

“If you died this evening would you 
go to heaven?” asked Larry. He was 
practicing to go out on an evangelism call. 
In his pocket he fingered a little card on 
which was printed, “Give the Master charge 
of your life.” It was made to look like a 
credit card and when you first looked at it 
you could not tell the difference. 

Observation—The church has al- 
ways known that it is God’s will to spread 
His Word. The method has been fre- 
quently debated. Scare tactics, as the 
above example, have always been popular 
as are the gimmicks like the mock credit 
card. What was once assigned to just the 
professional staff or maybe an evangelism 
committee is now being expected of each 
individual. When Jesus said, “Go and 
make disciples,” he commissioned all 
Christians to participate in the responsi- 
bility of sharing our faith. Friendship 
Sundays, vacation Bible schools, and small 
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group Bible studies are now all seen as 
avenues of reaching new people. We are 
beginning to realize that coming into a 
large group of unknown people is very 
intimidating and more easily done when 
you can come with a friend. 

KR OK Rk 

“Why should I come to the Voters’ 
Meeting?” asked Barb. “I can’t vote any- 
way!” 

Observation—Twenty years ago 
many of the congregations in the Missouri 
Synod did not allow women to vote or 
hold office in the church. There were only 
a handful of female DCEs and Deacon- 
esses were few and far between. With 
changes in society came changes in the 
church. Men were notas readily available 
or willing to commit their time to volun- 
tering in the church. In many congrega- 
tions women assumed more jobs out of 
necessity and were found to be extremely 
competent and innovative. 

In the last ten years many congrega- 
tions have found it important to revise 
their constitutions to be more goal driven 
and decentralized. When a church 
struggles through the process of defining 
why they are in existence and what their 
purpose is, it strengthens and sharpens 
their abilities. Many congregations are 
reevaluating their system of boards and 
committees and then choosing models that 
are more sensitive to volunteer’s time and 
abilities. 

KK OK OR 

Barb stirred a can of tuna into the 

noodle and soup mixture, smoothed it into 
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chips. She could put it in the oven when 
she got tochurch. The pot luck supper was 
one of several fellowship meals the con- 
gregation held before their regular con- 
gregation meetings to encourage good at- 
tendance. 

Observation—Food is still impor- 
tant, but congregational pot lucks are a 
thing of the past. Through the years con- 
gregation- sponsored dinners and festi- 
vals were key times of fellowship and 
relationship building. Some congrega- 
tions have fellowship committees and 
boards to take care of this activity. Ladies’ 
groups have often been responsible, but 
with many women working outside the 
home, these groups now have a mixed 
membership. Athletic teams, committees 
and special interest groups have all served 
in the past to bring people together in the 
church. Thatfeeling of connection is what 
brings a person back to the church and is 
what many churches struggle to achieve. 
Bible studies, children’s activities, youth 
groups, women’s groups, small group 
ministries, and social action groups can all 
become hooks for people to connect with 
a church, and the churches that are grow- 
ing the quickest seem to be providing 
these opportunities. 

kk KK HK 

Larry and some of the youth group 
strummed their guitars as an introduction 
to the Chicago Folk Service. An older 
gentleman opened the door to the sanctu- 
ary, took one look at the guitars, turned 
around and left the building. 
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Fast forward 20 years . ..The synthe- 
sizer, electric guitars and drums are play- 
ing pre-service music. An older couple 
open the doors to the sanctuary and cringe 
as the whine and beat of the music cre- 
scendos. They turn and leave the building. 

Observation—The Lutheran church 
has seen many changes in its music and 
liturgy in the past twenty years. From 
page five and page fifteen in The Lutheran 
Hymnal we would sing responses from 
memory. Folk services and contemporary 
music brought variety and appealed to 
many—especially young people—who 
wanted a change. The 80’s brought a new 
hymnal where the liturgies were new and 
at least one word or phrase, it seemed, was 
changed in each hymn. Many congrega- 
tions now offer a variety of services. Some 
choose to schedule contemporary music 
on a regular basis and include song lead- 
ers, electronic instruments, and recorded 
music. Dramas, programs, and staged 
productions that provide ways for a large 
number of people to be involved in wor- 
ship are becoming more popular. 

KR RK Ok 

As professional church workers Larry 
and Barb were taught that their job was to 
support those in need. Unfortunately, 
nothing was ever said about how they 
should handle all the challenges that life 

may throw their way. Churches are sup- 
posed to be good at dealing with death, for 
example. When Larry and Barb had to 
bury their daughter just short of her first 
birthday they were blindsided by the emo- 
tions they experienced. They dealt with 
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all the classic stages of grief from “Why 
us?” To “What could we have done differ- 
ently?” To “Why couldn’t one of us have 
died instead?” To anger at “Why would 
God allow this to happen especially to 
someone who works in His church?” To 
fear that if it happened once it might hap- 
pen again, 

Through that whole experience which 
began when their baby was born and still 
continues to this day, one constant always 
seems to be the support and care of the 
church. Not the institutional church, but 
the community of believers. In their hour 
of most desperate need Larry and Barb 
learned what the church was all about as 
God’s people gathered to support them, 
encourage them, and pray for them. As 
Larry and Barb walked through that valley 
of shadows they learned first-hand the 
power of God’s Word as it provided both 
comfort and strength. They learned the 
deeper meaning of Psalm 23:4, “Even 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for you 
are with me.” 

Observation—God continues to min- 
ister mosteffectively to the needs of people 
through people. Programs come and pro- 
grams go. Yearly themes and mottoes 
come and yearly themes and mottoes go. 
Many things in the church have come to 
the forefront only to be overshadowed by 
something newer and better. Yet, in its 
simplest form, the church is people. People 
living in companionship and under the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ, loving one an- 
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other as He first loved us, while seeking to 
make more and better disciples. 

Relationships always have been and 
always will be the key. First, a relation- 
ship with Jesus Christ by grace through 
faith. Itis this relationship that transforms 
lives and gives deeper meaning not only to 
the valleys of life, but also the mountain 
tops. It is this relationship that calls us to 
follow the example of the master foot 
washer. It is this relationship that chal- 
lenges us to be much more than simply 
“hearers” of the Word. Second, relation- 
ships with other people give us the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate in a very tangible 
way what our relationship with Jesus Christ 
really means. While Christians must de- 
velop relationships with other Christians 
we must also seek to develop honest and 
caring relationships with those who do not 
yet know Jesus Christ as their Lord and 
Savior. 

Time is a funny thing. In one instant 
twenty years seems like a lifetime and in 
the next it seems like the blink of an eye. 
Reflecting on the changes of the past twenty 
years can be a very personal experience, 
for no one has experienced life quite the 
same way you do. Yet, hopefully, some of 
the threads which we have explored in 
Larry and Barb’s life can also be seen in 
yours. While each person experiences life 
ona very personal level there is comfort in 
knowing that others have had similar ex- 
periences. Through all of our yesterdays, 
todays, and tomorrows, the biggest com- 
fort, however, is the assurance of knowing 
that we have a changeless God.+ 
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James Haack 


Balancing Professional/Personal 
Time Or, “I Refuse To Be Called 
‘Uncle Daddy’” 


Foie two. Does that number sound Biblical? Is it an apocalyptic symbol? My answer is 

yes and no. The number forty-two haunts me, but not because it comes from the Bible. It has 
haunted me ever since a colleague in the DCE ministry a number of years ago shared a true 
story from his life with a group of DCE students in a van on the way back from a tri-school 
retreat. You see, the number forty-two was the number of consecutive nights he had worked 
one year, to the neglect and chagrin of his wife and children. 

He recalled for us students the look his wife gave him when he came through the door of 
their house on night number forty-two. In a way, forty-two consecutive work-nights away 
from home can be “apocalyptic” in the popular sense of the word. If everyone ne glected his 
or her family to this magnitude, our society would suffer “apocalyptic” consequences. . 

One Bible story—certainly not one that’s included in any Sunday School curriculum I’m 
aware of—tells of forty-two youths who jeered the prophet Elisha as he went up to Bethel. 
Elisha cursed them, and the forty-two youths were mauled by bears. Had these youths been 
taught neglect or contempt for God and His prophets because their parents taught them so? In 
our day, do ambitious, workaholic parents send the same signals to their children? Is it even 
fair to draw a comparison between this story from I Kings 2 with the circumstances of 20th 
Century America? And what does this all have to do with balancing professional time with 
personal time? (Please read on!) 

Christian educators as well as other professional church workers carry a heavy respon- 
sibility in their calling. The days may be long and the psychological burdens heavy. Comp 
demands require immediate attention. In my own ministry, for example, I’ve had to “drop 
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everything” to minister to a youth injured 
in a car accident, a mother and daughter 
fighting over the daughter’s rebellious 
deeds, anda nursing home resident’s final 
30 minutes in this world. Chances are you 
can think of a few such instances in your 
ministry. Our responsibilities are at times 
enormous. 

Family responsibilities are also enor- 
mous. As I write this, it is only six days 
since the birth of my first child. His 
unexpected delivery by C-section put 
stricter limitations on my wife’s activity 
level. Extra care is needed in my home. 
Your circumstances will be different, but 
no less important. You may need to care 
for an aging parent who has moved into 
your home. Your children may need to be 
chauffeured to and from band practice, 
soccer games, piano lessons, dental ap- 
pointments, and day care providers. Your 
Spouse requires your presence and atten- 
tion, too. If you are single (as I was for 11 
years of my ministry), your own personal 
needs are no less demanding as you seek 
channels for socializing, hobbies, and op- 
portunities for personal growth. In all of 
the circumstances cited above, the proper 
balance between professional responsi- 
bilities and personal/family responsibili- 

ties finds itself in tension. So the question 
of the day becomes, How can Imanage (be 
a good steward of) my time? 

While I am certainly no expert in this 
delicate matter, I can be so bold as to 
suggest a few possibilities that might work 
for you. Your situation is different from 
mine, but maybe you will find a few ideas 


born from my struggles with the issues of 
“self management” (to borrow a phrase 
from Steve Christopher), 

1, Know yourself. It is crucial that 
you be aware of your personality prefer- 
ences and temperament. If you have not 
taken the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, 
seek out a qualified professional who can 
administer it and interpret your type pref- 
erences. (Contactthe Association for Psy- 
chological Type, 9140 Ward Parkway, 
Kansas City, MO, 64144 for information), 
The Taylor-Johnson Temperament 
Assesment is also very helpful. Perhaps 
your pastor uses this tool in premarital 
counseling. Other useful self-evaluation 
tools can also be used to know your 
Strengths and limitations and what “trips 
you trigger.” Knowing yourself is a free- 
ing experience! 

2. Walk humbly with God. Since I 
became involved in the “Crossways!” 
Bible study leadership training, I’ve 
learned and relearned that there are no 
“heroes” in the Bible except one: God 
Himself! All the so-called heroes were 
still sinners in need of forgiveness. Some 
forgot that and became puffed up, usually 
before a great fall. My fourteen years of 
DCE ministry have taught me humility, if 
nothing else! I cannot do everything well, 
And I cannot do everything. God has only 
chosen me (and you!) to be His channels. 
The work is His. The glory is His. After 
all, the cross was His, too! Never be too 
proud to ask forgiveness. Never be too 
foolish to think that God can’t do His work 
without you. He’s done it for thousands of 
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years without you already, and He’l] do it 
for however many years He gives this 
world after you’re gone. 

3. Develop your God-given creativ- 
ity. Our minds are capable of solving 
complex problems. The complexities of 
balancing professional and personal time 
are problems within the realm of solvabil- 
ity, if we are creative. There are times 
when I must skip my usual day off because 
it falls close to Christmas or during VBS. 
I find “pressure valves” here and there to 
compensate for the extra “on-task” time. 
My “pressure valves” might include tak- 
ing a short trip with my wife, scheduling a 
“dinner out” date, or simply relying more 
heavily for awhile on the answering ma- 
chine at home. 

4, Seek external support. Our col- 
leagues in ministry can be the best “‘sup- 
port group” around. In the Minnesota 
South District, we have DCE Sectionals, 
small groups that gather regularly for 
growth and support. I’ve made time to be 
in a book study group and to meet with 
geographically close DCEs for times of 
sharing. A pastor in my Circuit started an 

informal get-together called “Life in the 
Fishbowl,” where Pastors, DCEs, and their 
families get together for mutual support 
and fellowship. (For more on this, contact 
Dr. James Heining, c/o Redeemer Luth- 
eran Church, 869 Seventh Ave. SE, Roch- 
ester, MN 55904). 

5. Cultivate congregational aware- 
ness. Itis crucial that your congregation or 
school be made aware of your personal 
and family needs. I am blessed to work in 
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a congregation where a Salary/Benefits 
Review Committee meets with the staff 
annually to discuss financial and other 
compensations, plus a Board of Elders 
that selects two Elders in similar life-cycle 
circumstances to each staff member, to 
visit yearly with us (and our spouses) to 
provide care and a sounding board. Does 
your congregation or school have this type 
of intentional care-giving process? If not, 
you need not be afraid torecommend to an 
appropriate authority that such a commit- 
tee be created to care for each family on 
the professional staff of your congrega- 
tion or school. This is not an issue of your 
being the “squeaky wheel.” It’s an issue of 
Christian stewardship! 
In conclusion, let me encourage you 
to think of your balance between profes- 
sional and personal time not as an “either- 
or” situation, but as a “both-and” calling. 
Your calling is to serve your congregation 
or school faithfully as a servant of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Itis this same Lord who 
has gifted you with your own personality, 
your family, and your particular social 
contacts. These people see Christ in you. 
Jesus took time to withdraw to the wilder- 
ness to “a lonely place” for His own per- 
sonal renewal. At the cross He found time 
to be a living Son to His mother. Your 
ministry does not exclude your loved ones; 
it includes them. I am a priest to my 
“house-church,” my family. Though my 
duties will often take me away from them, 
I will not become a stranger in my own 
home. 
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By careful stewardship of my time, 
my children will come to know me as one 
who treats them with the same care that I home. God lives not only at my church’s 


give to my con gregation asa whole. There address, but at mine as well. And your: 
is no “either-or” here, but a “both-and.” I too.+ 


refuse to be called “Uncle Daddy” due to 
prolonged absence or inattentiveness at 





Manfred B. Boos 
Math Quickie #4 


pei can your students estimate the product or the quotient of two decimals? If your students are typical they 
could use some extra estimation practice. Here i i 
ae F ere is a game that can be fun for the student and can increase the 
The student will needa calculator for this activity. The first step in this process is to give the studenta startin 

nummbbets say 137, toenter into thecalculator, Secondly, the student will need to havea goal number, say 1693 One 
the starting number and the goal number are known the game can begin. The student has 137 on the saeuaioesng 
needs to multiply it by some number to get as close as possible to 1693. Fifteen might be a pretty good guess. Lets 
try it. With 137 showing enter X 15 and hit the equal key. Oops, too large. The product is 2055. We - need 
to multiply 2055 by some decimal to try to get closer to 1693. Lets try 0.8 and see what happens. The result is 
1644. Now multiply 1644 by another decimal to get even closer to 1693. We will use 1.01 and see ota? happens: 
The result is 1660.44. The procedure of using the result of the previous attempt to get even closer to the oil 
continues for a specified period of time. The student quickly sees that to increase the size of a number you se 
to multiply by a number larger than one. If you want to make anumber smaller you multiply by a number less than 
one. 

If you use this game in a classroom setting, each of your students can be working with their own calculator 
After a specified time period (two minutes is a good one) have all students stop their calculations and now try to 
determine which of the students is closest to the goal. Now you will need to perform some calculations to determine 
the closest player. It is interesting that many students think that to be the closest you need to have a guess that is 
less than the goal. 

When you pick your starting number and your goal be careful the one is not a multiple of the other since one 
or more students may stumble onto the goal with blind luck. I have told students using this activity that they may 
stop with their calculations at any point in the given time period when they believe they are as close as they will 
ever get. 

You also might want to try an interesting second version of the game that was just described. You still have 
a starting number and a goal number but you do your calculations by using only division. Begin with 471 and have 
a goal of 4. Perform consecutive divisions to get as close to the goal of 4 as possible. The structure of this game 
is then exactly the same. In this game numbers are made larger by dividing by a number smaller than one and are 
made smaller by dividing by a number larger than one. 
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Paul Krentz 
Family Ministry—Moving 
from Pathology to 
Prevention 








For years medical doctors have told us that the way to really care for the human body is to 
practice preventative care throughout one’s lifetime. Of course, many people pay little 
attention to this advice, typically asking doctors and nurses to help fix what is broken rather 
than caring for and nurturing the body to become and then stay strong and healthy. 
Unfortunately, we often deal with families in much the same way. In the past, social 
workers, pastors, and family therapists have most often had to focus their attention on the 
pathology of individuals and families who have been declared “broken” or “dysfunctional.” 
Increasingly higher rates of divorce, family violence, marital infidelity, and sexual abuse have 
pressed the church to place much of its energy in serving families into the remedial or 
“pathology” model. Dr. Nicholas Stinnett, family researcher at the University of Nebraska, 
is one of a growing group of researchers who think about family in a way which suggests 
moving beyond the pathology model. 
Finally, in order to build stronger families in the future we must change our remedial 
services, as David and Vera Mace (1980) have urged. We must turn from our 
preoccupation with pathology and the commonly accepted practice of spending all our 
energies doing “patchwork” and “picking up the wrecks.” This approach is more 
expensive—both financially and in terms of human suffering. In order to be most 
effective we must make preventative services and programs available early in the lives 
of individuals and families to provide them with the skills, knowledge, motivation, and 
positive models that can help develop family strengths. (Stinnett, 1992) 


Tue “FaMity STRENGTHS” PERSPECTIVE 

Parishes must deal with the pathology of unhealthy families, especially through the ministry 
of counseling, intervention, and referral. Often, however, we have the opportunity to interact 
with families experiencing wholeness as well as those experiencing dysfunction. For all of 
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these families, there are a variety of family 
strengths and typologies which serve as 
amazing predictors of family health and 
resiliency. These have been documented 
with extensive data. 

Stinnett (1992) holds the view that to 
improve family life, it is more helpful to 
look at what make families strong than at 
what is wrong with them. Such skills or 
strengths can be learned. This view, la- 
beled the “family strengths” perspective, 
is foundational to church based family 
ministry that has preventative care as its 
goal. The “family strengths” perspective 
holds that families learn most effectively 
by examining how to do something cor- 
rectly and by studying positive models, 

The Family Strengths Research 
Project began with a study of 130 families 
in Oklahoma and later spread to a national 
study of strong families. The desire for 
further inclusiveness led Stinnett and his 
research team to study strong black fami- 
lies in particular as well as strong families 
in South American countries. Stinnett and 
his research team found that these families 
had six qualities in common. He learned 
that these six qualities characterized strong 
families in all of the research studies con- 
ducted. He also discovered that these 
were qualities which could be taught and 
cultivated in families so that strong fami- 
lies got stronger and families experienc- 

ing dysfunction began to function in a 
positive fashion. 
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Tue Srx Quatiries or STRONG 
FAMILIES 

Appreciation: Members of strong fami- 
lies express a great deal of appreciation for 
each other. They learn how to give each 
other many positive psychological strokes. 

Spending Time Together: Strange as 
it may seem, many families need help in 
learning to structure their life-style so that 
they can spend time together, but strong 
families find ways. 

Commitment: Strong families in the 
study were deeply committed to promot- 
ing each other's happiness and welfare. 
They were also very committed to the 
family group as well as to the concept of 
family itself. 

Good Communication Patterns: Dr. 
Virginia Satir, a prominent family thera- 
pist, has stated that many families are so 
fragmented, so busy, and spend so little 
time together that they only communicate 
with each otherthrough rumor. The strong 
communicating families in the study do 
fight and become angry with each other, 
but they get conflict out in the Open and 
they are able to talk it over and discuss the 
problem. These families have learned to 
do what David and Vera Mace (1980) 
have reported to be essential for success- 
ful marriage—making creative use of con- 
flict. 

High Degree of Religious Orienta- 
tion: This agrees with research from the 
past forty years that shows a positive cor- 
relation between strong faith and marital 
happiness and successful family relation- 
ships. There are indications that this reli- 
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gious quality went deeper than going to 
church or participating in religious activi- 
ties together. It could most appropriately 
be called a commitment to a spiritual life- 
style. What many of these families said 
was that “they had an awareness of God 
that gave them asense of purpose and gave 
their family a sense of support and 
strength.” (Stinnett, 1992) 

Ability to Deal with Crises in a Posi- 
tive Manner: Families in the study did not 
enjoy crises, but they were able to deal 
with them constructively. They managed, 
even in the darkest of situations, to see 
some positive element, no matter how 
tiny, and focus on it. They were able to 
unite in dealing with crises instead of 
being fragmented by it. 

It is clear that local congregations are 
uniquely positioned to offer family minis- 
try which builds and enhances family 
strengths rather than focusing most of 
their energy on dysfunction. The high 
level of trust, confidence, and intimacy 
which many churches provide makes them 
anatural setting for providing suchneeded 
services to all members of a family. The 
strength of this natural setting is only 
tapped, however, when congregations take 
intentional steps to make it happen. 


RESILIENCY THEORY AND THE 
TYPOLOGY OF RESILIENT OR 
REGENERATIVE FAMILIES 
Regarding the sixth strength in Stinnett’s 
study, ability to deal with crisis in a posi- 
tive manner, researchers Hamilton and 
Marilyn McCubbin have explored this area 
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which they label “resiliency” in great de- 
tail. Their studies of resilient or regenera- 
tive families give further credence to the 
notion that assisting families to build on 
their strengths as well as building new 
skills can be done with great success in 
intentional preventative care family min- 
istry which is church based. What is 
“resiliency”? Resilient families 
“’, endure even in the face of adver- 
sity, and we are pressed to discover 
why...This line of scientific inquiry 
was initially characterized by aheavy 
investment in descriptive research 
listing the family strengths which 
authors inferred from family thera- 
pists’ testimony and questionnaires. 
In recent times, family scientists have 
turned to theory building and research 
which move beyond these descrip- 
tive accounts, involving tests of the 
efficacy of those strengths, examin- 
ing underlying patterns of family 
functioning referred to as family 
typologies.” (McCubbin 247) 


Although the typologies of resilient or 
regenerative (these terms are used inter- 
changeably) families are discovered by a 
different method of research and are even 
described in somewhat different language, 
there is a great deal of congruence with 
those who research and write about “fam- 
ily strengths.” 

There are two basic propositions 
which are integral to “resiliency” theory. 
First, in the normal stressors of everyday 
life, the regenerative family unit knows 
how to effectively use resources within 
the family system to protect themselves 
from breaking apart and to make appropri- 
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ate adjustments in crisis situations. Sec- 
ond, when the regenerative family faces 
abnormal stressors such as major transi- 
tions or even catastrophes, they are able to 
utilize resources from outside the family 
system to protect themselves and adapt to 
exceptional circumstances. 

The typology of the regenerative fam- 
ily can help us to see how important it is 
that parish based family ministry focuses 
on experiences which will help families 
build a reservoir of strengths so that they 
might increase their own resiliency when 
crises inevitably come. Research by the 
McCubbins lists twelve strengths which 
play a significant role in buffeting the 
impact of stressors on families, but the 
most significant component of their re- 
search are the two dimensions of resil- 
iency. 

The first of these dimensions is cohe- 
sion which is the fundamental coping strat- 
egy in the management of family prob- 
lems. This cohesiveness is operationalized 
by the regenerative family’s emphasis on 
acceptance, loyalty, pride, faith, trust, re- 
spect, and caring. 

The second dimension is hardiness 
which is the ability to stay together as a 
family unit during crises. Hardiness is 
operationalized by maintaining a sense of 
purpose and control over ultimate out- 
comes. The regenerative model is achieved 
by assigning two levels (low and high) to 
both family cohesiveness and hardiness 
and by placing them in an orthogonal 
graph. 
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According to the McCubbins, Vulnerable 
Families (Low Cohesiveness/Low Hardi- 
ness) tend to cope with family problems 
by getting upset and blaming others for 
family problems. Little respect is shown 
as families display a low level of care, 
understanding, and acceptance of family 
difficulties. A real sense of purpose and 
feelings of appreciation are often absent. 
These families sense no control of what 
happens to them. Their complacency leads 
them to do the same things over and over 
again, leaving them stuck in problems. 
Secure Families (Low Cohesiveness/ 
High Hardiness) cope somewhatsimilarly, 
as they share characteristics of blaming 
and showing little understanding. How- 
ever, these families are secure in that their 
major strength is a basic hardiness. Even 
though they often show a lack of caring, 
they maintain a sense of purpose and are 
able to plan ahead. They generally are in 
control of day to day problems, but when 
they deal with hardship, they are less sup- 
portive of each other. Hardships also do 
more damage to the fabric of these fami- 
lies. 
Durable Families (High Cohesive- 

ness/Low Hardiness) like their “Vulner- 
able Family” counterparts show a low 
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sense of purpose and meaningfulness in 
family life. They too, feel little sense of 
control over what happens to them. How- 
ever, they emphasize being less reactive 
and more caring. These families are 
marked by greater trust and respect as well 
as asense of calm and emotional stability. 
Durable families may have less basic in- 
ner strengths, but they appear to compen- 
sate for this deficiency with a strong cop- 
ing repertoire. 

Regenerative Families (High Cohe- 
siveness/High Hardiness) are the families 
which show the highest degree of resil- 
iency. They cope with family problems by 
cultivating trust, respect, and maintaining 
an emotional calm and stability. These 
families cope through having faith, ac- 
cepting stressful life events and difficul- 
ties, and working together to solve prob- 
lems. They feel secure in their sense of 
purpose, are able to plan ahead, and feel 
valued for their efforts. They feel in con- 
trol, try new things, and seek out the help 
of others since they are pro-active in ad- 
dressing their problems and concerns. 
Regenerative families are the most resil- 
ientinacrisis, drawing on family strengths 
and skills learned through time. Most 
crucial is the truth that resiliency can be 
learned, and families who are vulnerable 
can move toward becoming resilient re- 
generative families. Who best to teach 
these skills but the church? 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
There is a great deal of application which 
might be made from both the “family 
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strengths” and “resiliency theory” per- 
spectives to church-based family minis- 
try. Within the family of the church, we 
seem to have many “Durable” and even 
“Secure” families. However, many people 
seem to need help in becoming “Regen- 
erative Families.” By focusing on skill- 
building classes, seminars, support groups, 
and retreats on building family strengths, 
the church can help families increase their 
resilience. It is interesting that the 
McCubbins state that “Regenerative Fami- 
lies” cope through “having faith.” Al- 
though a totally secular model, faith be- 
comes one of the key descriptors of resil- 
iency! Church based family ministry pro- 
ceeds from a “faith basis” and can address 
all of the strengths and coping skills from 
a faith perspective. 

The Reverend Roger Sonnenberg, LC- 
MS parish pastor and family life expert, 
has written two video based courses 
(Parenting with Purpose and Living With 
Purpose), which provide direct applica- 
tion of Stinnet’s six “family strengths” to 
both parenting and to family life in gen- 
eral. Both courses are published by Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 

Marriage retreats can give couples 
opportunity to learn communication skills 
in an intensive weekend setting. Ongoing 
“Marriage Enrichment” support groups 
for couples could be part of a 
congregation’s ongoing small group min- 
istry. “For Parents Only” workshopscould 
be held for church and community with 
Licensed Marriage and Family Therapists 
from Christian counseling agencies serv- 
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ing as presenters in teaching skill building 
in areas which address family strengths 
and coping skills. A “Youth and Parents 
Together” (Y.P.T.) Sunday morning se- 
ries could involve high school students 
and their parents in dialogue and building 
of family skills during the education hour. 
Workshops for single parents or blended 
families could help parents and children 
address their hurts and build on their 
strengths in order to experience greater 
resiliency. The possibilities are endless. 
Two final conclusions seem vital: 
1) Skill building must be done in the 
context of a faithful witness to the 
Scriptures. Without the Bible as base, 
skill building becomes mere social 
tinkering. With God’s Word as the 
base, the church becomes the place 
which God can use most powerfully 
in healing hurting families, and in 
strengthening healthy ones. 
2) Someone in the parish, likely a 
member of the professional staff, 


needs to incorporate proactive pre- 
ventative family care into their min- 
istry description. This person needs 
to function as a catalyst, serving as an 
advocate for preventative family care 
by helping the congregation find ways 
to make this ministry happen. 


Churches which grasp a vision of a 
family ministry that helps families build 
on strengths and learn new skills have the 
opportunity to amplify the power of their 
ministry.+ 
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Free-Loan Video from LCMS World Relief 


“Life in All Its Fullness” is the title of a free-loan video produced by the LCMS World Relief. 
Available to all Lutheran schools, the video depicts some of the work of the LCMS World 


Relief and where mission offering monies go. 


For more information, call (800) 527-3211. 


A Study Guide includes suggested Bible-based discussion. 
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Ben Freudenburg 


The Children’s Message...One 
Step Toward A Child Friendly 
Worship 


ie was a Sunday morning in Advent and I was trying to share through the children’s message 
what Advent is about. I brought in a small Christmas tree that had lights on it. The children 
were listening and attentive, except for one; she wanted to touch the tree. She came closer and 
closer and so I let her see the lights. But that wasn’t enough; she wanted the tree. I stood up 
and she began climbing up the side of my body to get to the tree. I was completely distracted 
and befuddled, and finally put down the tree and picked up the girl and declared, “I guess this 
is the best message of all—a child so interested she’ Il climb to great heights to learn about 
Jesus.” 

The congregation applauded, not at the great revelation but that the Spirit had lead me to 
a gracious way out of a difficult situation. Often the message we send is in what we do rather 
than what we say. 

The children’s message has gotten good and bad press in recent years. Some say it does 
not belong in worship. “We don’t have an elderly message, or a teen message. Why should 
we have achildren’s message?” Others say that it should be handled by “clergy only” because 
itis a form of preaching. Many have said, “Don’t tell pastor but I get more out of the children’s 
message than I do the pastor’s sermon.” (I believe this says more about the spiritual level of 
the one who made the comment than it does about the sermon or the children’s message.) 
Many feel the children’s message is too entertaining for worship and is disruptive while others 
like the creative and imaginative flow of information. 

What do you think? Should there be a special part in worship for children called the 
children’s message? 

Agree or Disagree with the following statements: 

1. Children belong in worship. 

Children do belong in worship. They are part of the family of God. One wise pastor, now 

with his Savior, once told me, “Church is the one place we are all equal.” We are equal in God’s 





Ben Freudenburg is a Director of Christian Education at Concordia Lutheran Church in 
Kirkwood, Missouri. He is also the immediate past president of the Lutheran Education 
Association. 
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eyes as His children. Worship is one place 
where age holds no power. I am as big as 
the biggest yet as small as the smallest, as 
valuable as the most valuable and as un- 
worthy as the least worthy. I am as ca- 
pable as the most capable and as sinful as 
the most sinful. Age makes no difference 
to our Father in heaven. In His house and 
in His eyes, we are who we are, His chil- 
dren, and He expects us to come and 
worship Him. It matters not what our age 
is. 

2. Children grow in knowledge and 
faith through corporate worship. 

How many of us learned the words of 
the Lord’s Prayer or the Apostles Creed in 
worship? Learned how to confess our sin 
or to forgive the sin of others? How many 
of us developed our picture of God through 
the words, symbols, songs, music, and 
liturgy of worship? Remember the smell 
of the wine, the Good Friday drama, the 
trumpets of Easter, and the prayers of the 
church, the funerals and weddings, hear- 
ing the ripple of the water of baptism and 
experiencing the rite of confirmation? 
Faith and a sense of God is shaped in 
worship. Relationship with God and the 
Christian community is developed through 
worship. 

Through the eyes of achild, how does 
your worship shape their faith and sense of 
the God who loves them and gave His life 
for them? Worship is one of the primary 
ways faith is nurtured. 

3. Children’s messages are a pri- 
mary ministry of the Word and should be 
done in every corporate worship. 
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Children are very important to the 
Christian community. They are precious 
and very important to our Father in heaven, 
Jesus says, “Suffer the little ones to come 
unto me and forbid them not for such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” The children’s mes- 
sage is a very important ministry of the 
Word. It belongs in every corporate wor- 
ship. The reason is the model. What does 
it say to children when the message for 
them is done only in non- communion 
worships, every other week, or on special 
occasions? Could the model say, we are 
too busy for you today, you are not impor- 
tant enough to arrange the worship in a 
way that includes you today? So often the 
model is the message. 

4, When it comes to faith develop- 
ment, two years olds through second grade 
are very important years for faith develop- 
ment. 

This is most certainly true. The edu- 
cation and social science community has 
come to believe that attitudes and values 
are established in the early years of life. 
The way we present worship to the child 
will form strong opinions about worship 
and its value in their adult life. We have 
blamed youth ministry, Sunday school, 
the Christian teacher, and parents for the 
fall out of children, teens, and adults from 
the church. But have we ever considered 
the impact worship has had, either posi- 
tively or negatively, in their choice to 
become a back door loss statistic? 
Worship has always been and will always 
be the main event in the Christian commu- 
nity. Is your worship child friendly? 
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5. When we prepare worship for 
children we should plan it through their 
eyes. 

Wewantchildrenin worship. It builds 
their knowledge and faith in God, and it 
has an impact on their sense and value for 
worship in later life. We value them as 
part of the family of God. It only makes 
sense to plan worship to include them. 
The children’s message is one way to do 
just that. 


Some Cuicpren’s Messace Do's... 

1. Do write it out. Please don’t wing 
it. It is an important part of worship and 
should be prepared with as much care as 
the sermon for adults, or the anthem of the 
choir. 

2. Do memorize it. Please don’t read 
it. Memorizing it keeps you from ram- 
bling on and on. Jt shouldn’t be more than 
7 minutes in length. It not only will help 
you stay on track when a child responds 
with a great line, it will give you confi- 
dence. 

3, Do practice it. What works in one’s 
head or on paper doesn’t always work on 
the altar. To practice it gets the bugs out 
and allows you to be more relaxed and 
natural and makes it easier for the children 
to focus on what you are saying. 

4. Do anticipate the movement and 
response of children. If you bring in a 
lighted Christmas tree expect one who 
will want to touch it. Or if you offer one 
child a piece of candy and don’t have one 
forall the children, expect some to be very 
sad or even cry. 
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5. Do have only one point or truth to 
your messages. One point to the 7 minute 
lesson is all you have time for. One spiri- 
tual truth is all the children will remember 
anyway. Work hard at finding the one 
truth you sense God is asking you to share 
and do a great job of communicating that 
truth to the children. Do keep it simple. 

6. Do involve the children, but don’t 
let them get out of control. Involve them 
through sight, sound, smell, action, sing- 
ing, questions, assisting, taste, and touch. 

7.Do experiment, have fun, celebrate! 

8. Do keep the message and its lan- 
guage age appropriate, but don’t always 
aimat the youngest. Do aim your language 
and message at different age levels on 
different Sundays. 

9. Do bring children into the pres- 
ence of God and let them sense His won- 
der. You can’t always explain everything 
perfectly but you can let them sense His 
wonder, might, and glory. 

10. Do include directions for the con- 
gregation. A good way to bring the chil- 
dren up is during the first verses of ahymn 
and then have them return as the congre- 
gation sings the finishing verses. Have the 
pastor invite the children tocome forward, 
or have directions in the bulletin. Visitors 
often are confused when directions aren’t 
included. Do include in the directions the 
ages of the children you are inviting for- 
ward. 

11. Do have handouts to reinforce the 
message at home, but have others pass 
them out as the children return to their 
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seats and as you remove focus pieces from 
the altar area. 

12. Most important: Do include the 
Gospel in every lesson. Don’ tassumeeach 
child knows the love of God through Jesus 
Christ. Don’t turn the Gospel into work 
righteous actions. Jesus loves you if you 
do this or that. This is not Gospel. Jesus 
loves us no matter what. He proved it by 
dying on the cross to pay for our sins and 
by rising from the dead on Easter Sunday. 
He loves us even when we are bad and is 
there to help us live out our response to His 
love by loving others. 


Children’s messages are one way, but 
not the only way to a child friendly wor- 
ship, What about the songs we sing, or the 
way we help parents see their role as 
worship helpers of their children, or the 
way we read the scripture, or preach the 
sermon? Next week, worship through the 
eyes of a child and discover just how child 
friendly your worship is . Maybe it is time 
to be an advocate for the child in your 
parish. If you sense your children have 
beenignored in your worship itis time you 
did something about it.+ 





LCMS Educators to Benefit from $5,000 AAL Grant 


The Lutheran Education Administrators Department for the Lutheran Education Association 
has been awarded a $5,000 grant from Aid Association for Lutherans (AAL), 


The funds will provide for scholarships of up to $300 to be given to rural and urban 
elementary school principals and carly childhood administrators to attend the national 
Lutheran Education Administrators Department Conference being held March 29—April 1 
in St. Louis. The grant was provided through AAL’s Lutheran Elementary School Grant 


program. 
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Betty Sodemann 


Pre-school Child Care: Can You 
Afford Not To Do It? 


ve arrived early for the mission committee meeting. The absence of cars indicated that I might 
be the only one there so far. The door was unlocked. I wandered the halls as most of us do 
when visiting a church for the first time. 

This church had been rebuilt in 1969 and was well designed and well kept. Along the 
carpeted hallway there were “down sized” coat racks obviously intended for the smaller 
children. The area I was walking through was evidently the education wing. The architects 
had known how important little children were tous Lutherans. opened one of the doors. What 
an outstandingly attractive and well equipped Sunday School room! 

[heard noises and realized that the others had arrived and were probably waiting to begin 
our task of addressing such mission problems as: where, when, who, how, and how much? 

Onascale of one to ten the meeting was aboutafive. We identified some problems, listed 
a few solutions, and came up with even fewer resources. 

Something was bothering me. That early childhood Sunday School room, the immaculate 
fellowship hall, our large and friendly meeting room were wonderful and yet sad. All of those 
facilities were hardly used more than one hour per week or less. 

In the mid 1980s I had done some research funded by the Siebert Foundation of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin to determine the extent that our churches were engaged in early 
childhood programs. A boom in early childhood programs was expected because of the rise 
in numbers of children ages birth through six. Also research said that the most significant 
training a child received was its early training. 

Why then wasn’t our church doing more? I thought again of our almost empty list of 
“resources” from the meeting and realized that the why, when, who, how, and how much was 


already answered. 





Betty Sodemann is the Early Childhood Consultant for the South Wisconsin District and 
serves on the staff of Hales Corners Lutheran School as Director of Special Programs. She 
also serves on the DHSS (Department of Health and Social Services) Day Care Advisory 
Committee for the State of Wisconsin. 
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We all know why we should minister 
toyoung families. Equally apparentis that 
we should do it now. Who is our church. 
How is being taught in our Lutheran col- 
leges and universities. And how much is 
the easiest question of all. 

When did the church ever have its 
resources for a mission project in place 
before it even began its mission? Well, it 
had it now! And we had better get going! 

You are probably thinking that you 
could do day care or pre-school, too, if you 
only had a new church such as the one I 
described. But please read some of the 
following accounts of other early child- 
hood ministries begun in small town 
churches, old churches, mid-city churches, 
suburban churches, and churches thathave 
yet to be built. 

My first example is a church first built 
in 1875. Even then it was so important to 
have a school that its balcony was its 
classroom. The “new” church was built in 
1905. In the 50’s many, many churches 
added fellowship halls to further serve 
their people and this church had done the 
same. Sadly, ithad closed its school. But, 
in 1990 the parish hall now doubles as a 

pre-school. During the four years of its 
existence the program has had 102 chil- 
dren attend. 

Another small town church began its 
pre-school inclassrooms that areno longer 
used as a school. In three years they have 
served 43 children, had four families join 
the church, and have baptized two of the 
children. 
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The pastor of that church writes “The 
pre-school has been a blessing to our en- 
tire congregational life. We offer our 
thanks and praise to God for the joy of 
sharing the Gospel of Jesus with His little 
lambs and pray for His continued bless- 
ings upon our efforts.” 

A mid-city congregation that has al- 
ways been a leader in offering Christian 
education to its members and to its com- 
munity was noticing a decline in its enroll- 
ment. They opened a licensed day care for 
twenty children and have increased their 
licensed capacity three times. They report 
that ten families have joined the church 
and school enrollment has increased be- 
cause of the extra services. This old church 
used its basement parlors. 

A suburban church which opened its 
doors for day-care in its church basement 
in 1990 has a wonderful team spirit, “Be- 
cause of the special dinners or meetings of 
the other church ministries, we have made 
all of our equipment mobile to allow us to 
make room for these groups. Our tables 
have adjustable legs, our storage cubbies 
all have wheels, and our carpets can be 
tolled up. We have been sensitive to the 
needs of the church and they have worked 
with us to insure a great team spirit.” 

In all four cases good people have 
been found to be teachers and/or directors. 
The programs have been self supporting 
and the space has been creatively fur- 
nished and developed so that it can con- 
vert back to dinner halls, meetin g rooms, 
or choir practices. 
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Alas, some churches have been study- 
ing the possibilities of pre-schools and/or 
child cares for years and years. I suggest 
that you make the decision and do it! 

Most of you have some space that can 
be converted to serve the young child. 
Lofts, movable cabinets on wheels, drap- 
eries, afea rugs, etc. have been creatively 
employed to develop safe and functional 
classrooms and playrooms. 

Your congregations have equipped 
their Sunday School classrooms with 
tables, chairs, phonographs, VCRs, bulle- 
tin boards, scissors, books, etc. Can these 
resources not also be used during the week 
for other little children? Some churches 
have had donations of toys that were as- 
tounding and some committees have had 
unbelievable luck at rummage and clear- 
ance sales. 

Even the fast food chains realized 
their waste of resources when they opened 
at 11:00 a.m. for lunch. The highly paid 
business consultants suggested that as long 
as they had the space, the tables, the coffee 
machines, and parking lots. . . why not 
open earlier for breakfast? Why not use 
their space and equipment for additional 

profits? Why not use our space and equip- 
ment for additional ministry? 

‘Let none hear you idly saying there 

is nothing I can do While the souls of 
men are dying and the master calls 
for you” 
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The Lutheran commitment to quality 
education is recognized throughout our 
communities. We do not want any medio- 
cre programs. I encourage you to develop 
your space, get licensed, find qualified 
people, and have a ministry in early child- 
hood programs. Concordia Publishing 
House has lists of books to help you get 
started. Your Districts also have possible 
consultants. Your state should want to 
assist you in having a safe environment. 
Or call me. 

Thave been involved in the start up of 
many programs and none have failed! I 
advocate a careful eye on expenses. In 
almost all cases the programs have paid 
for themselves. If you are going to build a 
church investigate the churches who have 
started with space doubling for services 
and early childhood programs. 

Allof our resources are to do the work 
of the Lord. Early Childhood programs 
allow us to reach our communities through 
the children. When the parents see the 
Christian environment, feel the love and 
concern of the staff, they want to know 
more about our church and its message. 

Never rent your space to another en- 
terprise to conduct a public child care or 
pre-school. Our cause is ministry! You 
just cannot afford not to do pre-school 
and/or child care and you cannot afford 
not to do it now!+ 
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Darlene Fahrenkrog 


Art In The Process 


i is not always clear as to what is going on when children are in the creative art process 
However, the art educator is well aware that it is not only the child, art materials and 
environment that make up the experience. Something very special is happening within thj 
human being. ‘ 

Itis fascinating to see the young child ata painting easel, engrossed with placing the paint 
onto the paper with a brush at a rate almost as fast as the teacher can retrieve the art work. Th 
child continues to make paintings, one after another, until for some reason he/she puts inn 
the brush and begins another activity. They may not inquire again about the art work, not even 
at the end of the school day to ask if they can take ithome. Whatever was important for the 
child to express seems to be fulfilled and the need to express it is over. The attachment or 
connection to the end result was not important. It was that something within the creative art 
process for the child that made the experience meaningful. 

How many teachers have stood by silently, or not silently, observing a child selecting 
beautiful colors to paint with? Carefully the bright colors are placed onto the paper. Lovely 
shapes appear and the painting holds together as a well balanced composition. You feel the 
plece Is completed and should be put aside to dry, but before you realize it the child continues 
to add and mix color, All of a sudden the art work has turned to a value study of grays and 
browns. You have mixed reactions as you see the child with a pleased smile on his face 
deli ghted as he asks for another sheet of paper to do more art. Once again the outcome of the 
process 18 not of interest to the creator. 

Since the process appears to be extremely important to the child, we as educators should 
try to take a clear look at what basic ingredients are involved that contribute to the whole child 
when they express themselves throu ghart. As we view children’s art work, there is much more 
Invested then just images, The art expression is a reflection of the total child at the time he/ 
she creates it. We often look at the child ’s art work and evaluate it for one component of 


growth—the way it looks. The creative product is viewed for some of the familiar elements 
such as line, color, shape, and texture. 








Darlene Crampton Fahrenkrog is Chairman of the Art Department at Concordia University, 
River Forest. 
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However, aesthetic growth is only 
one component of the total growth. Look- 
ing at the work as only an end product and 
not the total involvement of the child is not 
fair to the creative product or the process. 

V. Lowenfeld and W. Brittain (1987) 
went into great detail describing and giv- 
ing examples of the various components 
and their significance in order to under- 
stand and evaluate the total growth of the 
child. They stress the importance of view- 
ing the components as fusing together at 
times to give us insight into what the child 
is investing in the process. Mentioned are 
the different components of growth that 
are hardly ever equally distributed. The 
child possesses all the ingredients, but one 
component may not be adequately devel- 
oped and this difference may be seen in the 
creative expression. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the various components as described by 
V. Lowenfeld and W. Brittain in Creative 
and Mental Growth. 

Emotional Growth can be seen in 
the child’s drawing, usually by the inten- 
sity and individual connection they have 
in their work. One can see the commit- 
ment of the child in the degree of self- 
identification he has invested. The lack of 
involvement and interest may be seen in 
the child’s energy level or use of repetition 
and stereotyped images. 

On the other hand, one can almost 
feel and see the enthusiasm of the child’s 
spirit and his/her intent in portraying ex- 
periences that are important to them. By 
including people, objects, environment and 
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even themselves in the picture, we see the 
drawing offering the child an opportunity 
to express personal identification and re- 
lationship to others. 

Intellectual Growth can usually be 
seen in the child’s picture by the amount of 
detail that has been recorded. The images 
revealed in the art may reflect the degree 
of observation and awareness of the child 
and his/her surroundings. The degree of 
attention to detail can reflect the intellect 
of the child. Attimes this observation may 
be altered by the intensity of the child’s 
interest in his art making and the process. 
Lack of concentration by the child in what 
he is creating often results in omission of 
details, or he/she is at the artistic develop- 
mental stage where they only record what 
is important to them at the time they are 
expressing their thoughts and feelings. 

When pondering a creative idea, we 
should remember that intensity of involve- 
ment, selection of materials, tools and 
problematic approaches to solving thecre- 
ative thought play an important part in the 
child’s intellectual growth. 

Perceptual Growth reveals how the 
child observes the world around him/her. 
The degree to which information is taken 
in affects his total being. The sensory 
faculties of the child are the spring boards 
to the other components. How the child 

sees, hears, feels and tastes contribute to 
his inner self. The sensory experiences are 
as important as motivation for children’s 
art expression. The ability to learn may 
heavily depend on meaningful experiences 
that increase awareness within the child. 
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Visual observation is probably most 
focused upon in the class Toom. The 
elements of composition (Line, Shape, 
Value, Volume, Color and Texture) are 
utilized in all the artistic developmental 
Stages that children pass through. View- 
ing art work from various points in history 
and different cultures support this growth 
in perception. 

First-hand experiences are most valu- 
able. These may include visiting a mu- 
seum, art gallery, zoo, circus, forest, farm, 
Or any type of meaningful field trip that 
focuses on the child’s awareness and in- 
take. Integrating other subjects such as 
science, where the child can observe man- 

made and natural objects, also contributes 
to focusing on visual detail. 

Auditory experiences may be an en- 
riching part of the art experience, Increas- 
ing an awareness of differences and simi- 
larities by listening to man-made and natu- 
ral objects, can be ways for the child to 
sharpen his intake of sounds. Often a 
child’s drawing will include letters which 
represent the sound of an object or ma- 
chine in the picture. The child may physi- 
cally become involved with expressing 
the noise orally as he engages in making 
art. 

Visual and tactile experiences offer 
the child many approaches to enhance the 
way he sees, thinks and feels. Seeing and 
touching man-made and natural objects 
offer endless avenues for stimulating and 
motivating the child. Opposites and simi- 
larities with experiences that involve in- 
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creasing awareness through taste may also 
be included in the perceptual growth, 

Physical Growth may be evident in 
the child’s motor and visual coordination 
by observing how they perform Skills, 
control their bodies, and direct their use of 
lines and shapes in a picture, The use of 
dark and light, hard and soft pressure of 
the tool, how the object is held, and body 
and verbal expressions of the child may al} 
be indicators of the extent of involvement, 
The art work may reveal how the child 
Portrays active physical movements of 
himself and others. The child may choose 
to relate to physical handicaps by empha- 
sizing or neglecting certain parts of the 
body. How he relates physically to his 

own interests and involvement with his 
Peers and environment may also be in- 
cluded. 

Social Growth can easily be seen in 

the child’s work by observing the “I” 
“Me” of the younger child’s interests and 
later when the self-connection to his sur. 
roundings and friends gradually take on 
importance. As he grows chronologi- 
cally, his interests expand to family, peers 
and friends. Working onart projects which 
Promote group participation, such as mu- 
rals and culturally integrated themes, tend 
to support the need to socialize. The child 

seems to be able to use placement, size, 
color and space to his advantage as he 
creates his art work. 
Often the most significant person for the 
child might be the largest, most colorful, 
and located in the most prominent spot in 
the picture. This image may not coincide 
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with reality, but the child is expressing his 
feelings concerning his relationship with 
the person. . 

Creative Growth. All children pos- 
sess the instinct of creativity. It is bas 
instinct used to solve and express life’s 
problems and challenges. Creative growth 
starts as soon as the child begins to express 
himself. This may be by inventing bab- 
bling noises or sounds which he produces. 
Children do not need to be skillful to be 
creative. What is important is emotional 
freedom and fearlessness with which the 
child can approach the subject. The will- 
ingness to experiment is an attitude that 
should be encouraged in developing cre- 
ative growth. 

Children can be inhibited in their cre- 
ativity by strict rules and dogma. This 
may result in copying or tracing methods. 
They adopt styles of others which isasign 
of lost confidence in their own ability to 
create. — 

Creativity by its very nature is intui- 
tive in character. As such, creative growth 
does not parallel the chronological growth 
of the individual. Creativity is often much 
more present in children who have not 
been subjected to the rules of society as 
extensively as adults. 

Aesthetic Growth. Aesthetics is of- 
ten defined as the study of qualities per- 
ceivedin works of art. The organization of 
colors, forms, volumes, areas, etc., iden- 
tify the character of art work. Aesthetic 
growth is the basic ingredient of any art 
experience. 
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In children’s art work, aesthetic 
growth develops naturally. 
Young children organize intuitively, par- 
allel to their unbridled creativity. Those in 
secondary school begin to find pleasure in 
the conscious manipulation and organiza- 
tion of spatial relationships in their art 
work. Each art form and material has 
different demands in the use of its aesthet- 
ics. 

Aesthetics is also related to personal- 
ity. The organizational framework uti- 
lized in producing an art experience can 
often indicate the unconscious reasoning 
that is unique to each person. Lack of 
organization or cohesiveness in a drawing 
or painting may be a sign of a lack of 
imagination in the individual. 

Inabroader sense, education has been 
thought of as developing expression in an 
organized manner. The organization of 
words into prose or poetry, the organiza- 
tion of tones into music, the organization 
of numbers or symbols to develop math- 

ematical thinking, and the organization of 
images to make art work are extensions of 
this concept. Education can be looked 
upon as the development of aesthetic be- 
havior. Certainly, aesthetic development 
is an integral part of education. 

Spiritual Growth. While not men- 
tioned by Lowenfeld and Brittain, I in- 
clude spiritual growth as the fusing com- 
ponent for the total growth of the child. 
Faith and religion can nurture, support and 
influence children in the creative art pro- 
cess as well as in their daily lives. Spiri- 
tual growth can be observed in the student’ s 
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approach to and interest in the art project, 
as well as the art work itself. Involvement 
with Church and Sunday School plays an 
important part of how children view them- 
selves, their peers and surroundings. These 
feelings will be reflected in the work they 
create. 

With this brief review of the growth 
components involved in development of 
the creative art process, it is my hope that 
the reader has a clearer idea of what is 
going on when the child engages in an art 
project. It is clear the teacher plays an 
important part in providing a safe and 
creative atmosphere to engage in art mak- 
ing. When evaluating art projects, it is 
important that the teacher encourage mean- 
ingful self expression. If the art projects do 
notreflect the aforementioned growthcom- 
ponents, the result may be what Manuel 
Barkan suggests in A Foundation for Art 
Education, 1955, “We could lose sight of 
the fact that it is entirely possible for 
children to make things with art materials 
and yet not experience the qualities of 
creative behavior.”++ 
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God could not be everywhere, so he made mothers. 


Jewish Proverb 


He who plants trees loves others besides himself. 


English Proverb 


The camel never sees its own hump but its neighbors hump is ever before its eyes. 
Arab Proverb 
Those who live in the Lord never see each other for the last time. 


German Proverb 
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Jon K. Anderson 


The Heritage of Lutheran Education 


h his Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen Luther advocated a style of teaching that was quite 
different from the strict, sometimes even cruel, methods used by the schoolmasters of his day. 
He wrote: 

“Now since the young must leap and jump, or have something to do, because they have 
a natural desire for it that should not be restrained (for it is not well to check them in 
everything), why should we not provide such schools, and lay before them such studies? By 
the gracious arrangement of God, children take delight in acquiring knowledge, whether 
languages, mathematics, or history... When Christ wished to teach men, he became a man. 7 
we wish toteach children, we must become children. Would to God we had more of this child s 
play.” (Luther on Education by F.V.N. Painter; Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis; 
1889-—pp. 154-5) 

Luther recognized the natural curiosity about life that children have. They want to know 
about machines and flowers and rabbits and other people; why they function, or act, or think 
as they do. God created us to have dominion over this planet and that dominion comes through 
an intellect that is not simply superior to that of animals, but it is of a different Kind. AS we 
see so naturally in children, humans want to know things simply for the joy of knowing. It is 
much more than a utilitarian effort to acquire food, shelter, or amate. We are created in God’s 
image. We are special. Only Christians can truly appreciate that. 

There are few professions as filled with important sounding fads as that of education. 
“Progressive education” is a label that is often put on some scheme developed by people who 
want to be seen as the one who found the “key” to education. The one thing that seems to be 
consistent in the educational community is disparagement of the way things have been done 
in the past. Perhaps the answer lies not so much in our understanding of the correct method 
as it does in understanding the real nature of children as special creations of God.+ 
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Perry Bresemann 
Owning 


Annie like to take ownership for all kinds of 

challenges. It seems natural for an administrator to attempt to 
resolve all conflicts, all problems and all special opportunities 
that come along. 

Teachers like to give problems to administrators. No, not 
in the sense that the teacher is the problem, but rather in the way 
that turning a problem over to an administrator is an acceptable 
way to dispose of the challenge of the day. 

Parents often want to present administrators with the chal- 
lenge of the day. They are very willing to make the administra- 
tor responsible for the resolution of the problem and the expe- 
diency of the response. 

Students will seek an opportunity to give a challenge away 
rather than take the time to learn how to resolve it. An 
administrator is a likely recipient of this special gift. 

This statement seems to be all too often true of administrators: 
“We own what we don’t own and we don’t own what we do 
own.” 

The way we determine ownership for the challenges that 
are placed before us can significantly impact the success that we 
will have and the service we can provide to others. If we are to 
be successful administrators we must discern which challenges 
are ours to deal with and which ones we shouldn’t own for 
others. 

To help in this process we need to ask a few very important 
questions: 

1. What isthe concern? We need toask sufficient questions 
until the concern itself surfaces. 

2. Who is responsible for this type of concern? Is it a 
teacher, a principal, aparent ora student? We need to clarify the 
individual responsible. We need to discern not only who has the 
responsibility but who has the expertise! 
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The next step is critical. We need to determine if our role is one of ownership or one of 
support. 
Here are a couple of thoughts: 

1. If the concern is one which is clearly ours to deal with, we need to accept the 
responsibility and address the issue. Problems, challenges, issues—whatever we choose to 
call them will not just go away. We need to determine our involvement and proceed. 

9. If the concern is not ours to own then we need to ask, how can I help the responsible 

erson? Can I offer advice, support, suggestions, without taking over the ownership? 

3. If the concern is not ours to own, in addition to asking how we can help, we need to 
ask, How do I keep from owning someone else’s challenge? 

As Christian leaders we want every teacher, parent and student to grow in their God given 
abilities. We want to resolve conflicts and encourage positive relationships in our school. We 
can be effective in the process only when we remember the patient, loving way that our God 
deals with us each day. 

He listens to us. He provides us with guidance and support. He provides us with the 
significant others we need. He gives us the gifts and talents we need, and He forgives us when 
we err. 

There are many who would like to give us the gift of their concerns. It’s our challenge 
to know which concerns are ours to accept and which are ours not to accept. It’s a matter of 
ownership.+ 





From a Good Beginning Comes a Good Ending* 


In 1964, Duke Ellington and his jazz band and singers performed a sacred concert in San 
Francisco at Grace Cathedral. Ellington composed the work whose title used the first four 
words of the Bible. On the program sheet it read like a complete sentence: “In the Beginning, 
God.” Indeed, an appropriate motto or mantra for all the children of God. 

Yes—God at all our beginnings. God at our birth, at our baptism, at each new day, at all 
our meals, at our first schoolday and at all our graduations. God at our first job and at our 
marriage. God at our triumphs and failures, at all our blessings, temptations, sins, and 
forgiveness, and finally at our death when we have a New Beginning with our Lord in heaven. 


(Submitted by Les Zeddies, emeritus Lutheran teacher) 


* Old German maxim 
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Rich Bimler 


Remembering The Sabbath Day~ 
Remember? 


= a good friend of mine who continually is trying to teach me the 
meaning of “Sabbath.” The idea of “Sabbath” may be one of the 
hardest concepts for professional church workers to grasp. It certainly 
is for me, 

Sabbath is not a day off, but rather a time to let God be God. 
Sabbath means quit. Stop. Take a break. Cool it. Lighten up. 

It becomes hard for many of us to really “remember the Sabbath 
Day, to keep it holy,” because we have so much todo for the Lord. How 
can we quit work for a day when we have been commanded toredeem 
the time? How can we keep quiet when we have so much to say? How 
can we do nothing for a whole day when we have been told, on high 
authority, to be urgent in season and out of season? 

But perhaps that is also why the Sabbath is commanded and not 
just suggested. As Eugene Peterson, in Working the Angles says, 
“Nothing less than a command has the power to intervene in the 
Vicious, accelerating, self-perpetuating cycle of faithless and graceless 
busyness, the only part of which we are conscious being our good 
intentions. The Hebrew evening/morning sequence conditions us to 
the rhythms of grace. We g0 to sleep, and God begins His work. As 
we sleep He develops his covenant. We wake and are called out to 
participate in God’s creative action, We respond in faith, in work, But 
always grace is previous. Grace is primary.” We wake into a world 
we didn’t make, into a salvation we didn’t earn. 

Peterson continues: “Evening: God begins, without our help, His 
creative day. Morning: God calls us to enjoy and share and develop the 
work He initiated. Creation and covenant are sheer grace, and there to 
greet us every morning.” 

George MacDonald once wrote that “Sleep is God’s contrivance 
for giving us the help He cannot get into us when we are awake,” Iam 
reminded of a friend of mine who keeps all of the daily newspapers 
when he is on vacation, so that when he comes back hecan look atthem 
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and be reminded that life really did go on, even when he was on vacation! I need to be helped 
to sce that when I quit my day’s work, nothing essential stops. I prepare for sleep, not with 
a feeling of exhausted frustration because there is so much yetundone and unfinished, but with 
expectancy. The day is about to begin! I go to sleep to get out of the way for a while! Let 
God be God. 

Let us help each other to really “remember the sabbath,” to let God develop and create 
and redeem, sure, using us as His instruments, but also getting us out of the way for a while 
so that we can be refreshed and renewed, so that we can be His instruments. Peterson puts it 
this way: “Sabbath: uncluttered time and space to distance ourselves from the frenzy of our 
own activities so we can see what God has been and is doing. Sabbath-keeping: qu ieting the 
internal noise so we hear the still small voice of our Lord, Removing the distractions of pride 
so we discern the presence of Christ. Sabbath: uncluttered time and space to detach ourselves 
from the people around us so that they have a chance to deal with God without our poking 
around, They need to be free from depending onus. They need to be free from our guidance 
that always tends toward manipulation.” 

And one more—Sabbath-keeping: separating ourselves from the people who are clinging 
tous, from the routines to which we are clinging for our identity, and for offering them all up 
to God in praise. So, help me remember the Sabbath as I help others to do the same. Help me 
to get out of the way so God can get on with His plans. 

The poet, W.H. Auden, was alarmed that we are losing two of our most precious qualities, 
the ability to laugh heartily and the ability to pray. He pleaded on behalf of a sane world for 
better prayer and better play. Psalm 92 is the one Psalm specifically assigned to the Sabbath. 
Its opening lines put the normative Sabbath actions in parallel: “It is good to praise the Lord 
and make music to your name: to proclaim your love in the morning and your faithfulness at 
night.” 

‘ Let’s help each other to remember the Sabbath, to remember the Lord at work in our lives. 
Remember the Sabbath, the rhythm of Grace.+ 





Bloopers from Australia 


In midevil times most of the people were alliterate. The greates writer of the time was 
Chaucer, who wrote many poems and verses and also wrote literature. Another tale tells of 
Willima Tell, who shot an arrow through an apple while standing on his son’s head. 


Bach was the most famous composer in the world and so was Handel. Handel was half 
German, half Italian and half English. He was very large. Bach died from 1750 to the present, 
Beethoven wrote music even though he was deaf. He was so deaf he wrote loud music. He 
took long walks in the forest even when everyone was calling for him. Beethoven expired in 
1827 and later died for this—(St. Paul School, Queensland) 
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Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


The Challenge of D.A.P. 


Dvsicapnssenaasy appropriate practice—that’s what we have been 

considering over the past several months. What does it mean to teach 
young children “appropriately”? What does it mean to teach children 
“developmentally”? What types of “practice” are desirable? Is this 
simply another piece of jargon to which I can turn a deaf ear? What's al] 
the fuss, anyway? 

The issues surrounding D.A.P. have been around for several years, 
The National Association is in the process of revising and updating the 
book it first published in 1987, Developmentally Appropriate Practice in 
Early Childhood Programs: Serving Children from Birth Through Age 
Eight (Bredekamp, 1987). This book continues to demand attention and 
discussion as it challenges our thinking and our practice, 

This book deals primarily with the day to day practices in programs 
for young children. Those practices define what we do that is appropriate 
and inappropriate for young children based on what we know about how 
they learn and how they perceive things at various ages throughout early 
childhood. 

Some of the key components of D.A.P. throughout the early years 
are: 
¢ Children need to be active in their learning—touching, manipulat- 

ing, tasting, testing. 

* Children need to attempt to develop their own categories for how 
things fit together before adults tell them how to categorize items. 

* Children learn best through trial and error. Experimentation is an 
important part of learning for young children. 

* Children should not be expected to sit still and listen for long periods 
of time. They may be able to sit, but they learn more from figuring 
things out than from having an adult tell them about it. 

* Children increase their attention spans through activities which they 


choose for themselves, not through activities which teachers ask 
them to do. 
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Paper and pencil activities do not “teach” young children. They may tell you what the 
child already knows, but repeated practice of numbers and letters teaches nothing. 


What does this mean for your classroom? Let’s develop some guidelines for making 
D.A.P. come alive in your classroom. 


At least 60% of the child’s day should be spent in self-chosen activities, activities which 
are provided in the environment, but chosen by the child. 


Whole-group activities should be limited to songs, stories, movement and fingerplays. 
Even Jesus Time in your classroom should be active and involve the children through 
song, story, and participation! 


Whole-group activities for kindergarten should last no more than 20 minutes at a time. 
For each year younger than 5, subtract 5 minutes. For each year beyond kindergarten, 
you may add 5 minutes. 


Give children manipulatives, puzzles, and other multi-piece activities to challenge their 
mathematical concepts. Counting drill and rote number facts are not appropriate. 


Concentrate on asking children questions individually, based on the self-chosen activi- 
ties they are doing. Ask open-ended questions that cannot be answered by yes or no. 
Hint: these questions often start with “How...” or “Why...” or “Show me...” 


JMPLEMENTING APPROPRIATE PRACTICE 

The challenge of appropriate practice in classrooms for young children is that it feels so 
different from the ways teachers have traditionally taught. Itfeels as if the teacher is abdicating 
the role of “teacher” and letting children do whatever they want. 


This is a valid concern. Moving from a teacher-centered classroom to one in which 


children are the focus and the locus for activity is at first a scary proposition. What will the 
principal say? What will the next teacher think? Will the children really learn? Yes, children 
really will learn! Furthermore, they will be happier, more engaged in the process. 


DISCIPLINE AND D.A.P. 

But what about Tommy the tornado? Or how will Susie the socializer respond to this 
approach? Will the behavior challenges in your classroom really learn? Yes! Yes!! In fact, 
this approach is just the solution for which you have been searching. 


The children most in need of D.A.P. are the ones who challenge you on a day-to-day, 


minute-by-minute basis. They, above all others, are in need of an environment in which they 
can be in charge (within reason, of course) of their own learning. These challenging children 
are the ones who need to be empowered to take control of their own learning and to choose 
those activities in which they are interested. You will soon find that the children with the 
shortest attention spans for activities of your choice (teacher-talk) are the children who can 
become engrossed in activities of their own choice. : 
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Wuere Do You Starr? 


Determine two or three areas of the classroom in which children are already choosing .thejy 
own activities for periods of time in the classroom. These are the places to start, since YOu are 


already allowing self-selected activities to happen there. 

Now the challenge is to figure out how to fill these areas with activities that will meet the 
goals you have set for your curriculum. 
* — Look back at our discussions of curriculum goals and classroom environment, Identify 
one goal for each area or center with which you are starting. 
* — Add two activities to each of your target centers which can meet or support children’s 
explorations related to the goals you have identified. Make or gather the materials for these 
activities. 
* Determine to dump the dittos and wean yourself from the workbooks. Find a hands-on 
activity which will give the children the real experience which the ditto or workbook Page 
“tests.” 
* — Display the new activities as attractively as possible. Use inexpensive plastic containers 
to keep multiple parts together. Label the outside of the containers with pictures and/or words, 
depending on the ages of your children. 
* — Introduce the new activities carefully and thoroughly. Do not assume that children wil] 
know what todo. Give them guidelines! Take a tour of each center as you introduce it during 
a whole-group discussion. Keep the rules simple, using visual cues to help children remember 
(number of children allowed equals number of chairs at the center, etc.). 


TEACHERS NEED Practice, Too 

One of the issues which comes up repeatedly is the difficulty getting past the first month with 
this new set of practices, Be patient. It takes time and practice to learn something new, and 
teachers are no exception. 

Very few of us who are now in charge of classrooms have direct memories of learning 
with a centers-approach in our own schooling. Therefore we have no first-hand experience 
from which to draw when problems arise! Yet if we think about it carefully, we did learn this 
way. But it wasn’t usually in school, It was at home, at scouts or campfire activities, at the 
park, at play. Do you remember how engrossed you could get in those activities? Do you 
remember drawing on those experiences for some of the concepts you were trying to learn in 
school? 


Each CHILp 

Each child needs the gift of hands-on experiences as a foundation for the concepts he/she will 
later learn to organize. Each child needs the Opportunity to discover on his or her own and have 
that original wonderful and exciting idea. Each child needs to be trusted to learn and to engage 
in interesting and meaningful activities. Each child needs to be given the opportunity to be 
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engrossed in what interests him or her. Each child needs to be a specialist in his or her own 
set of interests and pursuits! ™ 

When will it start? Is today the day you will begin to step out into the exciting world of 
developmentally appropriate practice? Is today the day you will find one more way to engage 
jn developmentally appropriate teaching? Take the plunge! Teaching and learning are 
exciting in here!!-++ 








Writing for the Church 


The Educational Development Department of Concordia Publishing House (CPH) in 
cooperation with Concordia College, Seward, Nebraska, will offer its popular “Writing for 
the Church” workshop at two locations this summer: Concordia, Seward, July 9—15; and 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, July 30—August 5. The Seward workshop will be 
staffed by Dr. Earl H. Gaulke, CPH Vice President of Educational Development and Jane : 
Fryar, Editor of VBS Materials. DCE Tom Nummela, Editor of Youth Materials, and Rudy 
Geilser, Editor of Family and Children’s Books will join Dr. Gaulke to lead the St. Louis 
workshop. 
Workshop objectives include helping participants to: 
* know the elements of effective written communication 
* recognize the need for effective written communication in the church, and by the 
church for the world; 
* develop creative writing and editing skills through regular practice; and 
* commit themselves to witnessing through the written word as they communicate 
the Good News of grace and forgiveness in Jesus Christ 
“The workshop will be sufficiently flexible so that the participants may choose ee of 
special or personal interest,” said Dr. Gaulke. Areas to be covered include the writing of 
religion lesson materials for all levels and agencies of Christian education; feature ans news 
article; devotional literature; family and children’s literature; audio and video scripts. 
Mail your application for either workshop to: Writing for the Church Workshop, c/o Dr. 
Leroy Holtzen, Registrar, Concordia College, 800 North Columbia Avenue, Seward, 
Nebraska, 68434 
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Ruth Kurth and Katie Moroney 


On the Use of Rewards 


Tie use of rewards to motivate children has a long standing tradition 
in the classroom. Gold stars, extra play time, and special treats are 
common incentives offered to children for completing an assignment or 
for modifying behavior to the teacher’s Satisfaction. The immediate 
effectiveness of such incentives is undeniable, When offered a reward, 
many students will respond with the desired behavior. 

However, educators need to ask themselves if the immediate 
benefits of rewards merit their continual use in the classroom. Results 
of various research studies in the past twenty years have shown that the 
extensive use of rewards may be detrimental to students. Although 
debate exists over the extent to which rewards should be a part of the 
classroom, there appears to be consensus among researchers that their 
use may adversely affect students’ learning, motivation, interest or 
behavior. Researchers have identified the following detrimental effects 
of the use of rewards: 

1. The use of rewards can reduce the intrinsic process of learning 
and motivation because of their controll ing message, “Do this and you 
will receive a reward.” The obtainment of the reward—an extrinsic 
factor—motivates the student rather than an intrinsic curiosity for 
discovery. In cases where students already possess a high level of 
interest for a task, an extrinsic motivator reduces the likelihood that a 
student will treat the task with an experimental and creative perspective, 

2. The use of rewards can undermine both interest and behavior. 
A reward can send a message to a student that the task at hand or 
behavior desired is not worth performing for its own sake. The task 
becomes a means to an end—procuring a reward—rather than a 
meaningful activity in its own right. For example, students who are 
rewarded with candy for finishing an arithmetic assignment are not 
learning the importance of practice. Rather, students learn that if they 
finish tasks, they will get treats. If the reward is removed, interest in the 
task or appropriate behavior is diminished. 

3. The use of rewards does not strengthen motivation or perfor- 
mance but over a period of time can actually hinder them, particularly 
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if the child originally had a high level of interest in a given task. Although a reward can get 
someone to do something for the period of time that the reward is offered, the removal of the 
reward decreases the performance level. In addition, a reward itself does not increase the 
quality of performance; in many cases it will actually detract from the level of performance. 

Thus, research indicates that educators should carefully evaluate the use of incentives in 
their classrooms. Clearly, when student interest in an activity is already high, incentives 
should be avoided. If students do not seem to be highly interested, however, educators may 
need to develop more engaging curricular activities that encourage intrinsic motivation rather 
than rely on external incentives to achieve a desired result. Good teaching, which models and 
fosters enthusiasm towards learning, is the key to achieving the desired performance and 
behavior from students.+ 


FoR FURTHER READING: . 

Chance, Paul. (November, 1992) “The Rewards of Learning.” Phi Delta Kappan, 74 pp. 200-207. 

Hennessey, Beth A. and Amabile, Teresa, (1987) Creativity and Learning. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association. so 

Kohn, Alfie. (June, 1993) “Rewards Versus Learning: A Response To Paul Chance.” Phi Delta Kappan, 74, pp. 
783-787. 
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Eugene L. Krentz 
Paying Forward 


Football even though I enjoy it, is nota passion with me, I manage the 
Rose Bowl at the turn of the year but not much more. 

In earlier years it was somewhat different, With some regularity | 
crowded into the University of Michigan stadium along with over 100,000 
others. Two important reasons motivated me. First, our son played in the 
Michigan marching band and second, because it was the team of the “alma 
mater” on the field. 

Every year the game of greatest interest was when Michigan played 
Ohio State. The special attraction was to see the legendary Woody Hayes 
coach the Buckeyes. He did it with a passion and intensity that could Not 
be overlooked. I watched him charge onto the field, smash his headphones 
to the ground, shout at umpires, and break the sideline markers, It was 
passion and high intensity before one’s very eyes, 

But there was a whole other side to Woody Hayes. Ina recent article 
areporter speaks about the caring, compassionate, considerate Hayes and 
the principles by which he lived, “You can never pay back,” he would Say, 
“so you should always try to pay forward.” 

“To pay forward” strikes me as a novel and worthy idea. It’s not 
possible to change the past. The record stands. Repentance is appropriate; 
achange of direction would be worthwhile but “you can’t pay back.” The 
reality of the past stands. 

In football or in real life the edge of opportunity is to “always try to 
pay forward.” It means looking ahead and seeing new possibilities, 
catching the sweep of broader horizons, meeting the future with Steady 
optimism, believing in what can be, trusting that God opens new doors, and 
risking the move onto the playing field. 

Football is not a passion for me, but the church and Christian 
education are, The stakes in the game are high. The spiritual hunger that 
will not go away unsettles young and old. It’s time to “pay forward.” Time 
to build networks, Time todo something new. Time to be bold about what 
we believe. Time to go with the Gospel. Time to take the mission of 
sharing the light of Christ seriously. Time to look into the eyes of children 
and see the future. Time to rejoice in our calling. It’s time to “try to pay 
forward.”+ 
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The new standards for mathematics education promulgated by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics call for reality-based 
mathematics that makes sense to students. What is being advocated is 
a sensible approach to mathematics that is very different from the 
abstract rigorous “modern math” approach of the 1960’s. ‘The goal 
today is to give students a good foundation in basic computation which 
they can then use to develop number sense, the common sense they 
need to solve problems in mathematics. 

Consider 0.5 x 24. This computation makes sense if you think of 
half of 24, or 12. Likewise, 0.6 x 24 is half of 24 and another one-tenth 
of 24 so the result is 12 + 2.4 or 14.4. The rote rules we leamed for 
multiplying decimals and moving the decimal point witha pencil make 
no sense in view of the calculator and computer technology which is 
the reality for our students now and for the rest of their lives. 

Students’ success with technology now and in later life depends 
on their ability to compute mentally, to estimate, to make sense of 
numbers, and to use numbers to represent real-life situations. Without 
these skills, they will not know whether a calculator display shows a 
result that makes sense, or one that comes from unknowingly using the 
wrong operation or depressing the wrong number keys. The math- 
ematics done without these skills will be even more mindless than what 
we have been fostering by teaching rules and concepts by rote. 

Most students who have studied rote computations and rote rules 
miss the idea that numbers and number sentences should make sense 
when you think about them. 

For example, most 6th graders know that 3 x 6 = 18. However, 
when asked totell a story to match this situation, only one-third of them 
can tell a sensible story. Most construct a story like this one: Three of 
us were watching the parade, six of our friends came to join us, and we 
saw 18 clowns. 
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The mathematics that these students have learned represents acollection of rules and facts | 


that have no relationship to reality. The education students now need Stephen Willoughby’, 
Mathematics for a Changing World. 

Willoughby’s 100-page paperback is easily read in an evening or two and Supplies the 
generalist, especially teachers and principals, with the background information they need to 
understand why there are new standards for teaching mathematics, and what these standards 
are. 

Armed with this information, teachers can be inspired to make mathematics more 
meaningful and friendly to students, not by changing or adding to what is currently taught, but 
by changing how it is taught. 

After reading this book, teachers and principals can reassure parents that basic Skills are 
more important than ever, but that they will not necessarily be used in con junction with Paper 
and pencil mathematics anymore, Basic skills will be used by students to compute mentally, 
to estimate, to think through a problem, and to decide whether or not a calculator or computer 
result is sensible. 

But most ofall, after reading this book, educators can reassure themselves and parents that 
the goal of the new standards is for mathematics to make sense to students so that they can use 
it effectively as a problem solving tool for the rest of their lives. 

Willoughby is a seasoned first-rate mathematics educator who has masterfully inter- 
preted the recommendations of N CTM, NCSM, and other national reports that call for change 
in mathematics education. His writing is witty and his examples for kindergarten through 
college are as engaging and useful as this short excerpt from page 62: 

When automobiles first appeared, there were undoubtedly many people who kepta spare 
horse in the garage lest the automobile fail, but very few people do so today. Calculators, with 
and without batteries, have become so inexpensive and reliable that itis more efficient to keep 
an extra calculator handy than itis to learn todo well everything a calculator does better, Most 
of us no longer find the ability to shoe a horse and cinch a saddle to be essential skills. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that in the near future we may feel the same about multidigit long 
division? 

You will not be disappointed if you read, enjoy, andactupon the sound advice and counsel 
that Willoughby so wisely provides, 


Ruth Champagne, Ph.D. 
Mathematics Department 
Concordia University, River Forest, Illinois 
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M today threaten the well 
being of the family. The 


new Family Life Issues series is 
designed to respond to these trends 
by giving identity, strength and 
direction to families through the study 
of God's Word. 


Find encouragement for your family in 
this Bible study series that teaches 
practical skills and gives insight to 
build homes dedicated to Christ. 
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Last year, 
Lutheran Brotherhood 
members donated 
5A million hours to 
community service. 
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Lutheran Brotherhood has more than one million members who are organized int9 


one of the nation’s most efficient volunteer networks. If youd like to know more, we 
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